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MINISTERIAL PATRONAGE. 





Tue Morning Chronicle has recently brought forward 
some most grievous charges against certain members 
of his majesty’s cabinet, charges of such a serious na- 
ture that some of the ministerial papers have thought. it 
absolutely necessary to enter intoagraveand elaborate de- 
fence of the accused, whom they haye very solemuly as- 
serted to be as innocent of the alleged crimesas | 


‘¢ The tender lamb that never nipt the grass.” 


Our readers will be anxious to know the nature ofthese 
direful accusations, and although we tremble while we 
write, we feel it our duty to gratify their curiosity. 

Be it therefore known that certain individuals ef the 
present administration are charged with the foul offence 


of having given church and other preferments to men, 


who, though universally allowed to possess every. neces- 
sary qualification, were yet notoriously ineligible, because 
they had supported the political opinions and views of their 
patrons!!! We will speak out; Lord Eldon is stated, to 
have presented a livingto a very, worthy clergyman -teho 
voted for him at the late ~~ election. “ Ob ther offence 
zs foul.” Wear it Heaven! avenge it heil} 
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The Morning Post, however, gravely denies the fact, 
and mostinsidiously endeavours to exculpate ministers 
from the disgraceful aspersion of having provided for any . 
of their friends!!! Now without pretending to deter- 
mine whether the assertions of fhe Morning Chronicle or 
ofthe Morning Post are the more entitled to credit, we 
mustdeclare our opinion that such practices are calculated 
to produce consequences which may prove extremely fa- 
tal to the hopes of the-—-OPPOSITION ; for when we re- 
flect that reciprocity is the basis of all human transactions ; 
when we consider that neglect may weaken the energies 
(though it may not pervert the understanding orthe heart) 
of the strongest advocate, it is evident that ministers by 
conferring favours on men who approve and support 
their government, instead of patronizing those who 
revile and oppose them, will neverwant a vigorous cham- 
pion to combat and expose the machinations of their 


enemies. 
The editor of the Morning Chronicle has certainly good 


cause to exclaim against practices, which at the present 
moment, may be so destructive to his interests ; his own 
pure patrons would scorn to be guilty of such conduct. 
Dugald Stewart hada place created for him, not because 
he had supported the Foxites andthe Grenvillites, ‘but be- 
cause he wasa mighty independent sortof an honest Scots- 
man: Dennis O’Bryan was not appointed to a lucrative 
sinecure on account of his exertions in their cause,but be- 
cause he sold excellent rhubarb and magnesia: and Mr. 
PERRY, the immaculate proprietor of this very Morn- 
ing Chronicle, was presented by Lord Grenville with a se- 
cretaryship worth considerably more than 1000. per an- 
num, solely because he hud little eyes and wore spectacles!!! 
We hope and trust that his majesty’s ministers © will 
pay all necessary attention to the disinterested remonstran- 
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ces of this Mr. Perry, and that they will manfully, cof: 
forward and prove tlie falsehood of his allegations, by make 
ing it appear that they have conferred no preferment up- 
on any man who was not devoted to the interests of the 
Roman Catholics and Lord Grenville!!! 


OIFPPILL CEC OPDIDO® 


HOT AND COLD WITH THE SAME BREATH: 





‘ Such hath been the revolution of taste, that not a few 
works have been both applauded and condemned by the 
same persons: and this will be esteemed the less extra. 
ordinary, when it is considered how many, who pro- 
nounce on beauties or defects, decide without any pre- 
vious knowledge of what they approve or censure, how 
many rely on the opinion of others, and how few are ca- 
pable of exercising any judgment of their own.” 

Isaac Reep. 


SiR, . 

I nave always considered as not the least entertaining 
part of your amusing and instructive miscellany, that, in 
which, under the title of Comparative Crirticis™, 
you marshal “ army against army,” the discordant opi- 
nions of those sapient doctors who, under the title of Re- 
viewers, Uritics, Mirror-manufacturers, . Cabinet-makers, 
and leaders of the Beau Monde, kindly condescend to set 
the monthly fashions in literature, erect themselves into 
arbiters of the. public taste, and assist such ignorant be- 
ings as myself in forming a judgment of the various works 
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that “ groan and sweat-under the weary” press. In this 
department of your work, as in Ovid's primitive chaos, 


Frigida cam calidis pugnant, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus.”’ 


and lukewurmness or bigotry, dullness or dryness, predomi- 
nates, according as one or other practitioner is called in. 

That doctors should differ, considering their respective 
sects, and the variety of palates they have to prescribe 
for, is not to be wondered at; though from the mawkish 
doses exhibited by some of them, we can form no other 
than unfavourable prognostics of the constitution of their 
patients, It is likewise not impossible that, in the hurry 
of business, they may now and then make a mistake in a 
prescription, and counteract, by an unfortunate quid pro 
quo, the salutary effects of a former medicine. If I am not 
greatly in error, an instance or two of this kind, is al- 
ready consigned to the ridicule of posterity in some of 
your pages. But some excuse may perhaps be suggested 
for this unlucky failure of memory, when it is considered 
that a month or two has elapsed between the two contra- 
dictions. 

But what would you say, Sir, of a doctor, who on the 
very same day, to the very same patient, should prescribe 
iwo recipes DIAMETRICALLY OPPOSITE, and that so close 
upon the heels ofeach other, that before the former could 
be completely gulped down, the latter was to be adminis- 
tered? Yet this, Sir, has been done by a diurnal practi- 
tioner, who styles himself the Baivisa Press. I must 
confess he is not very respectable, but a noted quack, yet, as 
a new edition of the Pharmacopeeia has been lately pub- 
lished, it is the duty of the regulars to expose empiricism 
and detect every nosirum thatis not composed secundum’ 
artem. The ignorance and sclf-conceit of this charlatan 
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has been already more than once emblazoned in yourpub- 
lication: ‘‘ sed stupet hic vitio et fibris increvit opimum 
pingue.” ‘ He is of so base a sense, I cannot in a week 
imagine what shall be doneto him.—Here.comes the 
very person of him; do, as ‘you shall find your temper, 
but if you do not break him likea bisket, you’re much to 
blame, Sir.” (King and no King.) 

*© We are extremely sorry to observe that we do not recol- 
lect many drawing rooms so thinly attended, and the ladies so iil 
dressed. Several actually wore their summer gauze and nett 
dresses, which had a miserable effect, contrasted with a few cle- 
gaut velvet dresses.’’ British Press, Feb. 9th, 1810. 


After the intervention of only two lines and a half, as 
if the editor were determined to insult his readers, the 
following paragraph occurs : 


‘¢ The Persian Ambassador appeared much astonished at the 
elegant suite of roomis at St. James’s Palace, and with anumerous 
assemblage of beautiful Englishwomen elegautly “dressed as 
spectators.” British Press, Feb, 9th, 1810. 


Now, pray Sir, don’t.imagine, as perhaps at first you 
may, that this poor ideot has not contradicted himself ; 
and may come off by saying that the spectators were ele- 
gantly dressed, but the dadies who attended the drawing- 
room were ill-dressed ; for in the plenitude of his fatuity 
he has not left himself that starting-hole: since, in ano- 
ther part of the same paper he tells us, ie 


‘¢ The ladies wore mostly the same dresses as on the birth. 
day.” British Press, Feb. -Oth,-1810, 


** Well, snarler,” says the editor of the British Press, 
** and might they not still be ill-dressed, jf: so be as how 
they thought fit forto go for towear summer gauze and nett 
onthe birth day?” Not so fast, good doctor; do youforget 
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that on the 19th of January you told us that “ the srLen- 
pour and pomy of the court attracted the attention of 
the spectators till near5 o’clock;” and that you described 
upwards of fifty ladies’ dresses, (no inconsiderable allot- 
ment for one paper) to which you tagged the epithets of 
elegant and much admired ? Ah! doctor, doctor! 

And now, Mr. Satirist, I think you will exclaim with 
King Lear, ‘ Ave and No too is no good divinity.’ I 
have heard sobriquets given to particular newspapers from 
some peculiar property which is eminently conspicuous 
in them; thus one has been denominated the leaden 
print, another the chambermaid’s gazette; and 1 think .we 
should not fail of displaying our critical sagacity, if we 
were to decorate the British Press with the title of the 
DaiveLver’s Diary. 

Iam, Mr. Satirist, 
Your humble servant, 


NoMENCLATOR. 
London, Feb. 10, 1810. 


PPOPC FORELEG OVOC CLO 


AN ELEGIACK ODE 
TO COL. W—DLE ON HIS LATE DOWNFALL. 


1 





Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum — 
Si eis esse aliquis. 





JUVENAL 


——— as 


Wiutna blebber'd cheek and ferret eye, 
With many a tear and many a sigh 
The weeping Muse assumes the lyre, 
Responsive groans each trembling wire, 








































Ode to W—dle. 


As sad and slow she pours along 
The mournful tide of elegiack song, 
A requiem to departed fame_ 
A fame which late so glorious shin’ ,* 
O Britons, blush ye not with shame 
That to so bright a star .ye were like puppies 
blind ? 


‘ Fallen, fallen from his ‘high estate’ 
Ev'n mighty W—dle must submit ‘to fate. 

‘Twas thus in Henry's days-of yore 

When famous full-blown W olsey bore 

His blushing honors thick about him, 

That he was forc’d to do without ‘em, 
Folkstone, Burdett and Whitbread,—have not these 
‘ A tear to grace thy obsequies ?” 

Ah no! like rats they quit thy falling house, 
All all will leave thee—ev'n the ovty mouse, 
_Compound of impudence and quibbling 
“Who at'the cheese in secret nibbling, 
Against corruption ever squeaking, draws 
From stupid ignorance applauding thunder, 
With wanton eloquence exciting wonder, 
Yet strives in vain to hide his greasy paws ; 
Ev'n he will leave thee with misfortune struggling, 
Damn politicks awhile and stick to smuggling. 
Was it for this thou shewdst thy honest face 
And strove on FrepericK to heapdisgrace, _ 
Whom Love enslay’d but fraud could never bend, 
The Winow's, Orpxan’ s, andthe Sotprer’ s friend? 
But here ev’n I, thy bard, the truth must speak, Ah. 
Mortals are fallible, and nature weak ; 


_ * Shone or shined. Johnson. 
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The best at times in love’s soft snares are caught, 
Who can resist th’ intoxicating draught ? 

Ev'n God-like David tempted was to sup, « 

And to the dregs he drain’d the dark Circean cup. 
But he who acts the open manly part 

Laments, and owns, the failings of his heart, 
Forsaking Error’s path which late he trod, 
Submissive bows to kiss the chast’ning rod, 
Opening his bosom to the eye of day 

Retrieves his fault, and wipes the stain away. 


Was it for this the Senate was deceived 

With evidence that not thyself believed, 

Thyself refusing, without hesitation 

The coin thou basely palmed’st on the nation ? 


Was it for this Care’s rankling dart 

Thou plungedst tothy Monarcu’s heart, 

That best of hearts—that holy shrine 

Where all the kingly virtues shine? 

But boldly to the deed you, W—dle, prest 

And struck a nation through your soveRerGn’s 


breast. 


But hark! what sounds discordant burst ? 
Sounds to reformers’ ears accurst ! 
Hark ! hark ! from Britain’s utmost shore, 
‘To farthest Ind, is heard the roar. 
_ Where e’er her commerce courts the gales, 
Where c’er her meteor banners stream, 
(Nor sets the circling sun on Britain's sails) 
* There there was heard theglad acclaim, - 
In strains of loyal melody, 
Hymns of praise and songs of glee 
Bursting from bosoms brave and free 
To hail their SovEREIGN’S JUBILEE. 
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The mighty.shout, the empyreum rent, 
Shook earth and reach’d the blest abode, 
Andon the breath of gratitude upsent. 
From mitxrons reach’d the throne of God ; 
Distoyaxry stood pale with fear 
As from her palsied hand she dropp’d th’ envenom’d 


spear, 
Gaul’s ryranrt heard; his vassal kings crouch’d near 
As round his throne they trembling stood, 
That throne by murder rais’d and cemented with 
blood. 


' Excuse me, W—dle, if the Muse 

A tribute pays, she can’t refuse. 

To say the truth, thy daring bard 

Has rode his Pegasus so hard, 

Warm’d with the course the skéttish tit 
Runs restive now, and bites the bit; 
But ev’n the devil must adore 

Virtue, at times, and own her pow’r ; 
Andcan I help it, if, like Balaam’s ass, 
He saw and own’d an angel in the pass ? 
In vain I whip’d, in vain | spurr’d, 
And his torn flanks in anger goi’d, 

But whip, nor spur, could aught avail, 
He heard that cursed shout and turn’d his tail. 


And thou, my W—dle, thou wert doom’d to prove 
Harsh grating on thine ear, a people’s love. | 
Was not thy measure full ?, Could Fate ordain 

Thou to the bitter dregs her cup should drain ? 
And could not Justice, blind and stern, 

Thy matchless merit then diseeffi ? ” 
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Ode to W—~die. 


But she to precedent such slave 1s, 

Not e’en for thee, a rara avis, 

Such as the world yet never saw, 

Would she unbend the rigid rules of law. 

Alas! unmov’d she saw thy second fall, 

And heard thy groans resound thro’ Rufus’ hall, 
While groaning barristers around 

Laugh’d at thy griefs, and gloried at thy wound. 


But truth once more compels th’ unwilling Muse 
To give that praise which fain she would refuse, 
Compels to say (tho’ praise save thine she grudges) 
If Britain has a boast it is her JupGes. 

Her courts of law, a mighty bulwark, stand 

A rock of adamant ’twixt sea and land, 

On this side, bounds the stretch of kingly pow’r ; 
On that repels the factious surge’s roar. 

High on the top the seat of Justice stands, 

A sacred fane, and rais’d by *George’s hands, 
There great she sits in independent pride, 

And sternly turns and eyes on either side, 

The land incroaching or the murmuring tide. 


Alas! my W—dle, why then didst thou dare 
Before offended Justice to appear ? 

Craving her favour only to abuse her, 

And thou, the cudprit, to become aceuser ; 

Oh, fatal rashness, judgment’s direst flaw. 

The sacred balances were held by tLaw, 

Who, to a heart with every virtue fraught, 
Knowledge, integrity, and depth of thouglit, 


* It should never be forgotten that the judges were made 
independent of the crown during the present reign. 


+ Lord Ellenboropgh. 
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Adds skill the hidden secret to descry, 
And clear the tangled skein of artful villainy. 
Oh, fatal rashness ! How coulds’t dare again, 
Forewarn’d by me, to trust twelve honest men # 
A step, my W—dle, thou wilt ever rue, 
Ah what had’st thou with Honesty to do! 
But still the Muse, to comfort thee, engages, 
Thy name shall raise the grin of future ages : 
Let this console thee mid thy fortunes hard, 
That I, the deathless poet, am thy bard 
To hang thy hearse. 
With wreaths of never-fading verse; 
Thy bard prophetic who can see 
That mighty honours wait for thee. 
Thou, thou shalt shine a brilliant star 
In Jacobinic calendar, 
Whererubric letters mark the line 
That gives SAINT WARDLE’s name to shine.—— 
And relicks have been dearly priz’d 
Of those who have been canoniz’d; 
Toes, noses, ears of holy sages, 
In pickle have been kept for ages ; 
Inclos’d in golden shrines, and thereby 
Preserv'd for devotees to swear by ; 
Thy relics I, well pleas’d, shall see 
‘Thus honoured ina like degree; 
See the Rerormist, as he swears 
With lips that murmur purpose fell 
And imprecations drawn from hell, 
Kiss martyr’d W—dle’s pickled ears. 
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SHUTTING THE GALLERY ; 


Sheradan’s Chicanery, Windham’s Folly, Cobbett’s Trea- 
| chery, &c. 


“* Say shall we frown or laugh? Such deeds as these, 


At once must shock the honest man and please.” 
Anon. 


ee ee 


To Mr. Yorke, the man who in these days of cowardly 
conciliation, has had the courage to do his duty in defi- 
ance of popular clamour, are we indevted for a display 
of the most amusing chicanery and treachery that we have 
witnessed since the commencement of our labours.— 
His enforcing the standing order for excluding strangers 
from the House of Commons, having prevented garbled 
accounts of the evidence and ex parte comments thereon 
from being published, the patriots have become outrageous, 
ind Mr. Sheridan, that cozener of popularity, on the 
sixth of February, brought forward a motion for a com- 
mittee to take the subject into consideration: in the 
course of the debate Mr. Windham made use of some 
expressions which have drawn down upon his head the 
accumulated vengeance of the press, from the Morning 
Post down to the drivelling’ Statesman. No body can 
doubt Mr. Sheridan's motives: an application was 
about to be made to Parliament for a ‘third Theatre, 
and as he has many golden prospects connected with 
the rebuilding of Drury Lane, which the success of this 
appeal wouid materially injure, the support of the press 
is to him, at this moment, particularly necessary. But 
what could induce Mr. Windham to abuse, indiscrimi- 
nately, all those connected with the newspapers? We 
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have, generally speaking, no very high opinion of the 
honor or honesty of persons of this description, but 
have the pleasure of knowing that some. of them possess 
both talents and integrity. 

The profession of a newspaper reporter is no more to 
be indiscriminately stigmatised because it is disgraced by 
such miscreants as Peter Finnerty, the man of the States- 
man, and some others whom we could name, than the 
profession of the law, because Hague has practised as 
an attorney, and Clifford officiated as a barrister. 

Mr. Windham has, however, been furnished with some 
very satisfactory proofs that his accusations were not 
altogether unjust. The writers of the Times, endeavour- 
ing to vindicate their characters, have been guilty of the 
most unpardonable breach of confidence, and to prove 
their honor and integrity, have betrayed the secrets of 
those who, when in power, ¢rusted andassisted them. But 
the most diabolical, though highly ridiculous, instance 
of baseness and treachery has been furnished by Mr. 
W indham’s ci-devant protege, the man to whom he would 
formerly have voteda statue of gold, for his exertions 
against reformers. Cobbett’s Register of February the 
10th, 1810, should be framed, glazed, and hung up in 
the house of every publicman, as a rare record of ‘incon- 
sistency, treachery, and ingratitude, and as a warning 
never to trust the wretch who has once deserted his king 
and country. 

Before we relate facts which will stamp William Cob- 
bett a monster of ingratitude; before we offer a single 
comment on his Political Register of February 10th, 
we must beg our readers carefully (and dispassionately 
if they can) to compare its contents with the following 
extracts froma former volume of the same work, written 
by the same hand. 
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That the consistency of this auther’s present and former 
doctrines and sentiments may be munifest, those of 1810 
are printed in the left hand coum, and those of 1803 


opposite, in the right. 


The corresponding passages are marked by Italics and 


CAPITAL LETTERS. 


Political Register, February 
10th, 1810. 


SHUTTING THE GALLERY. 


~“¢ This is what I long 
ago ‘suspected would be re. 
sorted to; and, when on the 
second day of the Session, 
Mr. Yorke complained of 
the evil effects of the speech- 
es, made in the House of Com. 
mons ; of the sanction which 





they gave to persons out of 
doors to spread about senti- 
ments, calculated ** to make 
us hate one another ;’’ when 
[ heard this, 1 was pretty 
sure, thet the dast remedy, or 
the last but one, was about to 
be tried, in order to prevent 
us ** from spreading about 
sentiments, c2lculated to make 
us hate one another.” The 
motive for this measure is so 
clear ; it is so evident to every 





man of common discernment : 
it so plainly speaks for itself, 
and is so universally under. 
stood, that I shall not waste 


Political Registers of 1803. 


SHUTTING THE GALLERY. 


** The real fact is, that the 
house have now gotten into 
an awkward predicament from 
having suffered their debates to 
be made public. Every body 
feels how awkwardly situated 
the Privy Council, for instance, 
would be if their consultations 
were hawked about in the 
streets, or the public papers, 
and opinions therein given 
commented upon, replied to, 
argued, refuted, contradicted, 
&c. in every gazette in Eu- 
rope, the: same reasoning ape 
plies to the consultations of par- 
liament. The houses have un. 
warily suffered a tribunal to 
erect itself over them, which 
though it begins to be trouble. 
some, has as yet no authority, 
and to whose proceedings as 
they are able to do it, I 
THINK THEY WOULD 
BE WISE IF THEY PUT 
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Political Register, February 


10th, 1810. 
one moment in remarking up- 
That 


measure has done more than 


on the measure itself. 


the publishing of a year’s de- 
bates. It is a trumpet-tongued 
fact ; and it has already done 
its business. Only let us ree 


member, who it was that 


brought forward the measure. 


Let us keep him in mind.’’ 
Pp. 193.* 


‘¢ The questions about the 
war are in fact questions about 
the Lord 
Hawkesbury and putting Mr. 


putting out of 
Windham in his stead, and 
these are questions in which 
NO MAN OF COMMON 
SENSE can feel the smallest 
interest,’ ep. 200 

‘© Mr. Windham has’ ne- 
ver, upon any occasion, that I 
have observed ; and, I appeal 
to the reader, whether { may 





not say, that he never, upon 
any occasion, has expressed 
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AN IMMEDIATESTOPI”" 


“* ALL THE SOUND PART 
OF THE NATION look to 
Mr. Windham for the reasons 
whereon to form their opinions 
both of men and measures ; 
he has been our polar star, 
shining while all other lights 
hid their heads ; always in his 
place, and always luminous, 
constantly pointing to the 
cause of safety and honour.” 
Pol. Reg. June 4th, 1803, F. 
$28, 

‘6 We donot say that Mr, 


* Itis very evident that the practice of shutting the gallery 
is here indirectly, if not directly, reprobated; and the inuendo 
that this step is the last or last but one, to ruin the country, is 
too plain to be misunderstood.—In another passage of this same 
Register, he says that the excluding strangers from the debate 
is of infinitely greater consequence than the conduct of the war. 
r. 201. 
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Political Register, Feb uary 


10th, 1810. 
the slightest degice of disap. 
probation of any  peculator, 
great orsmall. Never; and, 
when the most corrupt practi- 
ces haveheen brought forward, 
such as the selling and the 
buying of seats in the flouse 
of Commons, he has not been 
amongst the first, but the very 


first, the very foremost in the 


foremost rank, to epologize 
for, orto defend, such prac. 
tices, and (o attribute all com. 
plaint against them to popular 
clamour and seditious vicws.” 


r. 202. 


Mr, Windham is represent- 
ed, in the speech above-insert- 
ed, to bave said, that ** the 
publishers of dcbates, made a 
trade of the thing,—that he 
did not know any of them, 
but that he had heard, that 
they were asortof men, who 
would give into corrupt MIs. 
REPRESENTATIONS of op- 
posite sides,?’-——In the first 


olitical Regrster, 1803. 


Windham is the only man ca- 
pabie of saving the country ; 
but this we have no scruple to 
say, thatif it be saved from the 
tremendous dangers that tireat- 
en it, that salvation must be 
wrongh by an adupiion of the 
Wendham.* 
12th, 1803, 


principles of Mr. 
Pol. Reg. Fed. 
p. 190. 


The sympathy between the 
boxes of the ‘pliy-house aud 
the gallery of the House of 
Commons produces partiality 
the mos! glaring, MISREPRE- 
SENTATION the most shame- 
ful, and falsehood the most atro- 
cious. Every man opposed to 
you,” (MR. SHERIDAN,) 
** is pretty sure to have his 
expressions disfigured, his ar- 


* As Cobbett is now one of those very reformers who, as he 
has repeatedly told us, have no other object in view but to op- 
press, insult, pillage and ruin the country ; his present enmity 
to this guardian angel of Great Britain is perfectly na- 


tural, 














Political Register, February 
LOth, 1810. 
place, this general, this sweep- 
ing assault, and that, too, in 
a place where he well knew 
that none of the assaulted par- 
ties could answer him without 
the certainty of being sent to 
Newgate, was any thing but 
manly. In the next place, 
the description is not true, but 
as far from the truth as any 


bhing well can be.’ 


The gentlemen who take the 
debates if the gallery, arey and 
indeed, they necessarily must 
be, possessed of GREAT AND 
RARE TALENTS. The edu- 
cation of most of ihem has been 
of the superior kind. Many 
of them have been at College 
.GG 
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guments marred, his meaning 
perverted, and as far as fics 
with your friends( the reporters) 
his public character destroy- 
ed! {y" 

*e ff &#© © #& * * 


* *# ¢*¢ © * @ » & 


‘¢ In one respect, indecd, it 
is their own fault: each indivi- 
dual has at all times the power 
of clearing the gallery, and it 
must be confessed that if a gen- 
(leman with a knowledge of the 
facts which I bave here estatd 
suffers himself to be. misrepre- 
sented as fo any debate, 
which he may be engaged 
against you, he has nobody but 
himself to thank for the MIS- 
REPRESENTATION !! !” 

Vide Cobbett’s Letter to 
Sheridan, on the prostitution 
and venality of Parliamentary ° 
Reporters. Pol, Reg. No- 
vember 26th, 1803,p.741—2 : 


Whatever difference of opi- 
nion mayprevail with regard to 
the practice which is allowed 
or rather tolerated of publish- 
ing the Parliamentary Debates, 
men of all partics must agrec, 
that as long as the practice 
exists, it is Very desirable, as 
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Political Register, Feb. 10th, — Political Registers, 1803. 
1810. 

with themembers whosespeech- well for the honour of parlia- 
es they are employed to report, ment as for the sake of truth, 
and, I am assured that in some that the reports should display 
instances, those in the Gallery some share of talents, united 
have received prizes, and ac- with the greatest possible im- 
tually beaten those upon the partiality ; that this is not the 
floor. p. 202. case few persons, it is presume 
cd, will be earnestly disposed to 

deny.” 
Pol, Reg. Nov.19th, 1803. 
‘¢ The gallery in conse- 
quence of your (Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s) promised motion, was at 
ah early hour, very full, pria- 
cipally however of persons ap- 
periaining, in one way or other 
tothe newspapers, a sort of 
company at no time very plea. 


sant. ** *©* *# ##&# Bee € 


xe eke eee FE € 
‘¢ A reporter who sat on my 
right hand, and whose smell 
of spirituous liquors made me 
keep aloof from him as much 
as possible, &c.*”’ Pol, Reg. 
Nov. 26th, 1803, p. 742-3. 


He, Mr. Windha2, said, that ‘¢ Am] told that the parlia. 
the debates were not permitted ment will maintain its respect- 
to be published till within these ability, as it hitherto has done, 
last thirty years, and that the in spite of these liberties of re- 


® We have it from undoubted authority that the cdoriferous 
reporter here alluded to by Cobbett, was the identical Peter Fin- 


nerty whom he now praises to the skies. 








Political Register, Feb. 10th, 
1810. 
state of the country had not im. 
proved during that time ; ano- 
torious and melancholy trath ; 
but then, he should have added 
that he himself had been a mi- 
nister during no small part of 
that time, p. 201. 
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porters ? my answer is that the 
parliament has never till within 
these twenty years had the 
trial.’ ** * *# *# PR e ee @ 
It was not till the administra- 
tion of Mr, Pitt that the doors 
of the houses of parliament 
were thrown open, without re- 
straint, to the compilers and 
venders of speeches, I must 
see the constitution live another 
twenty years in spite of the ef- 
forts of the press, BEFORE L 
SHALL BE READY TO 
ALLOW THAT IT HAS 
NOT THEREBY BEEN 
IMPAIRED !!! the truth és, 
that the publication of the de 
bates, in the manner in which 
that publication is conducted, 
has an evident and powerful 
tendency, totally to DE. 
STROY the liberty of speech, 
without which the parliament 
may as well not meet.” Politi- 
cal Register, Nov. 26th, 1803, 
p- 744. 


Englishmen, does not your indignation well nigh choak 
you at the perusal of these damning proofs of baseness 
and apostacy ?>—Is there a man wortby the name of Briton 
who, after having read them, will listen to the odious ca- 


lumnies of their author. 


Shall we at his request regard 


Mr. Yorke with eyes of distrust and anger, because he has 
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enforced a regulation which this very reptile has proved 
necessary to secure the dearest immunities of our represen” 
tatives,and which he has repeatedly urged them to en- 
force. He now, doubtless, wishes “ misrepresentations the 
most shameful, and falsehoods the most atrocious,” to go forth 
to the world; because his present object, according to his 
own definition of a parliamentary reformer's views, is “ to 
involve his country in anarchy and bloodshed,” that he may 
thereby “ pillage, insult, and oppress the people.” —Vide Po- 
litical Register, June 30th, 1802, p. 795. 

It is not Mr. Yorke’s intention to keep the public 
ignorant of what is passing in the House of Commons, he 
only wished to prevent “ representation the most shame- 
ful" from being published by the tools of faction. 

Is it fair, is it consonant to the humane principles *of 
British jurisprudence that such misrepresentations should 
be dispersed far and wide, and commented upon to the pre- 
judice of the accused pending their trial? How. many 
thousands of falsehoods and ex parte comments on those false- 
hoods were printed during the investigation of the conduct 
of our sovereign’s son?-—It is true that the minutes were 
subsequently published by the House of Commons, but who 
that had read and been inflamed by the misrepresenta- 
tions and comments of the newspapers would have cither 
the industry or the inclination to examine the authentic 
records. Weventure to assert that for every: individual 
who has read these minuics, ¢hausands have perused the 
misrepresentations of the jacobin journals, registers, and 
newspapers, and thousands have consequentiy been misled, 

The authentic evidence relative 19 the enquiry now pro- 
secuting, is, from time to time, pablished. The people 
are therefore not ignorant of what is pessing in the House 
of Commons, and they ought to ive! obliged to Mr. Yorke 
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for preventing their being deluded and misled, In our 
opinion Mr. Yorke has not gone far enough; it is 
surely a breach of privilege to garble and comment 
upon the exparte evidence which is published by order of 
the House of Commons. This offence isdaily committed, 
and it ought to be suppressed! When the wholeevidence is 
fairly before the public, then, and not till then, let every 
one who pleases freely and boldly express his sentiments. 

Let us now return to the filthy Political Register of the 
10th inst. Mr. Windham, it seems, asserted in his speech on 
Mr. Sheridan’s recent motion, that there were among the 
newspaper people bankrupts, &c. this Cobbett conceivesto 
have been particularly levelled at his miserable tool 
Wright, and most unhappily for that poor wretch, has 
taken up the cudgels in his defence; but every blow 
which he aimed at Mr, Windham’s bead, has recoiled with 
redoubled force upon himself and the object whose sup- 
posed wrongs he meant touvenge. He tells us that Mr. 
Wright's bankruptcy was principally to be, attributed to 
his connection with the writers of the celebrated Anti- 
Jacobin, which every body knows was one of the most 
lucrative works ever published;* most ofthe contributors 
to it wrote gratuitously, Mr. Wright stood not one penny of 
the risk, and, we believe, received all heprofits. We strall 
therefore leave our readers to judge of the veracity of 
Cobbett’s assertion. 

In pages 203 and 204, he tells us that he was so per- 
fectly convinced of Wright’s howourab/e conduct that he 
made him editor of his Parliamentary Debates,and prin- 
cipal compiler of his Parliamentary History. Now, with- 

* Cobbett bas since, in his Register of Feb. 17th, inadyer- 
tently admiited that the circulation of this paper nearly reached 
two thousand. Few booksellers, we fancy, would object to 
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out stopping to discuss how far itis honourable in Cobbett 
to impose upon the public by publishing deAates, histories, 
and sfate trials, as his own productions, although he never 
sees a word of their contents till after they are printed,* 
we beg leave to remind him that when this Mr. Wright 
first became a bankrupt, he swore in the hearing of a 
most respectable person, now living, “ thathe (Wright) 
wasad ds l,and that if he could catch him 
he would tear his heart out.” 

How rejoiced must the wretched victims of this man’s 
bankruptcy be to hear that “ he has recovered by his ta. 
lents and industry what he before lost, and that heis ina 
fair way of passing the rest of his life in ease and respec- 
tability.” (page 204. Pol.Reg. Feb. 10th) for of course if he 
is the Aonourable character Cobbett describes, he will im- 
mediately pay all kis creditors twenty shillings in the 
pound.t 

To prove Mr. Windham’s ingratitude and Mr. Wriglit’s 
integrity, Cobbett tells the world, that the former conde- 
sceaded to revise and correct his own speeches previously 
to their publication by the latter; that Mr. Hansard 
the printer charged 9|. 11s. Gd. for ‘* corrections, revises, 
slips, &c. of Mr. Windham’s speeches during the last ses. 
signs; and that Mr. Wright has sent Mr. Windham 
proofs and even revises down into Norfolk.”—Pol. Reg. 
Feb. 10th, pages 205-6. 





Now allowing all this to be true, we cannot imagine 
what gratitude canbe due from Mr. Windham to Wright; if 
the latierandCobbett were anxious honestly to fulfil their 


* The fact is this, Cobbett has sold his name to Wright, and 
a'so makes the poor devil give him a large share of the-protits 
uf these deceptions publications. 


t They have as yet reccived only Qs. 6d. im the pound, 
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pledge to the public of. publishing “ a correct account of 
the parliamentary debates,*’’ they were, on the contrary, 
under the greatest obligations to Mr. Windham for dis 
assistance, and their thus betraying his confidence, 
must be regarded by every honest man as an act of 
the blackest ingratitude ; but what will our readers think 
of the Monster Cobbett, when we inform them that he owes 
every thing which he now possesses to this identical Mr. 
Windham? When he returned in 1800, almost penny- 
less from America,t Mr. Windham rescued him from the 
jaws of famine, lent him nearly three thousand pounds out of 
the funds of a charitable institution,t and enabled him to 
establish «a daily newspaper. When this speculation 

failed, Mr. Windham, still regarding him as the champion 

of loyalty, enabled him to establish this very Political 

Register, the pages of which he has now employed to be- 
tray and vilify his benefactor. Who will hereafter put 

confidence in such a monster! Cochrane, Folkstone, ani 

Burdett, tremble while ye peruse these proofs of his 
apostacy, treachery, and ingratitude, for ye Have trusted 


him. 


iin % 





Just as we were about to send this article to press, we 
received the Political Register of February the 17th, in. 


* See Cobbett’s Prospectus of his Parliamentary Debates. 

+ Because as he then pretended, ** he felt an irresistible de- 
sire to communicate to his countrymen the fruit of his experience, 
and to shew them the injurious and degrading consequences 
of DISCONTENT, DISLOYALTY, and INNOVATION.” 

Cobbett’s Prospectus to the Porcupine Newspaper. 

t Query. Has this money been repaid ? 

§ We should have thought Cobbett’s base sacrifice of the 
author of the letters signed JUVERNA, would have deterred 
every man of common sense from trusting him. 
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which he promised in the preceding number, p. 201, to 
give us some further observations upon the public part 
of Mr. Windham’s speech, a promise however which he 
has not performed. We therefore imagine that Mr. 
Windham has silenced him either by a bribeor by a threat 
of exposing him and calling in the monies which he has 
advanced. In this last number we are presented with a 
string of ridiculous and disgusting falsehoods about the 
Anti-jacobin newspaper, which he now asserts to have 
been a most stupid and libellous production, which ouglit 
to have been prosecuted. ‘That he had not, however, 
always the same opinion of the Anti-jacobin writers, our 
readers will plainly perceive by the following extract from 
his works : i 

“The Anti-jacobin isa work of such distinguished merit 
and celebrity that it would be great impertinence in me to 
attempt a defence of its reputation, &c. It was establish- 
ed for the express purpose of exposing the artifices and 
combating the violences of Jacobinism. It contains 
original criticism, it detects the misrepresentations and 
perversions ofthe jacobin reviews, and gives publicity 
to such articles in verse and preseas are peculiarly calcu- 
lated to aid ihe cause of sound morality, true religion atd 
lawful government. * * * * * * The audacity of accus- 
ing the editors of the Anti-jacobin of giving circulation to 
a LIBEL, Surpasses eve ‘nthat of the sans-culottes.” 

Cobbett’s Works, vol. 11. p. 91. 

Need we say more per * this man’s baseness and apos- 

tacy ? 


Feb. 18th, 1810. 
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CHARACTERS FROM REAL LIFE. 
No, I. 


— 


A METHODIST. 


ne ae 


Evanceticus was the son of a barber at Liandillo, it 
Caermarthenshire, and at the age of seven years was sent 
to be educated at a day-school conducted by the mistress 
of the parish work-house. He had not long been placed et 
this respectable seminary before he became the delight 
and wonder of all the gossips of the neighbourhood. Even 
the sexton marvelled at his learning, and the curate ho- 
nored him with his notice. Thesum of eight shillings 
andeight pence per annum was however too enormous to 
‘be unnecessarily squandered by a humble shaver fora penny 
on the education of his son, and the next. year saw this 
early phenomenon oflearning and genius elevated on a 
taylor’s shop-board in the vicinity of Durham. In this 
situation he might haye still continued to mend the ha- 
bits of his master’s customers had not an unfortunate 
propensity to thieving at last subjected him to the neces- 
sity of seeking refuge on board a Newcastle collier; which 
soon after conveyed our new cabin-boy to Londom. Hav- 
ing contrived in the course of his voyage to secrete some 
valuable articles belonging to his captain, he escaped 
from the ship immediately on his arrival in the metro- 
polis, and sought for concealment in the purlieus of St- 
Giles’s. In this receptacle of filth and’ profligacy he pass- 
ed the next three years of his life, sometimes ‘supplying 
his necessities by theft,and sometimes depending for sub- 
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sistence on the benevolence or gratitude of his female ‘a- 
vorites; Whp as they sometimes shared in the spoils of his 
dishonesty, had no objection to be the occasional allevia- 
tors of his distress. Having been detected, however, in at- 
tempting to cut the panes of a‘jeweller’s window in Ox- 
ford street, he was subjected'to the discipline of the horse- 
pond, and soon after foundit-advisable to retreat into the 
vicinity of Chatham, at which place he-endeavcured to 
earn a precarious subsistence by filching pieces of 
gid iron, and ends of cables from the dock-yards,. In 
this destitute condition he attracted the notice.of a tra- 
velling hosier whe happened to.alight at a_public-house 
where our hero was accustomed to visit one of the.sculli- 
ons; and who finding that the boy was master of.his al- 
phabet, and was not deficient insharpness or. activity en- 
gaged him as a foot-boy, and sent him in the. mail to Not- 
tingham. Here he so far ingratiated himself into the fa- 
vor of his mistress, that onthe return of her husband she 
gained his permission to send himtoa night-school. Ex; 
perience had by this time taught him the usefulness of 
Jearning, and so unremitted was his application that in 
the course of two years he might have contended with 
Mr. Thelwall for the palm of rhetoric, and disputed with 
Mr. Kett on the theory of tides, 7 

His chief employments were to clean his master’s boots, 
and fallow his mistress to church with her prayer-book 
and umbrella. From the first of these offices he was rer 
lieved for the greater part of the year, during which Mr, 
r---—---—--- was employed in travelling the country for or, 
ders, and as he did ngt find it convenient to beat the ex; 
pence of another horse for his servant, he thought it most 
advisable to leave him in the service of his wife, What 
may have occurred in the absence of this prudent pattern 
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of conjugal confidence, we shall mare to the imaguiation 
of the reader. 


aa But that we are forbid, 
To tell the secrets of the summer-house 
We could a tale unfold! &c,” 


In the third year of his servitude, and the eighteenth of 
his agé he received his dismissals, Acoustomed for so long 
a period to ease and luxury and kindness, he was now,,too 
proud to beg, and too cowardly to steal. Had he been 
able indeed to pick a pocket, or forge @ note without: in- 
curring the danger of detection, it may be doubted whe- 
ther the conflict between conscience and temptation 
would have been long or indecisive; but he had lost the 
courage for adventurous depredation. His. hardihood: 
was softened into cunning, and his brutality refined into 
effeminate voluptuousness, Forlorn and destitute he at, 
length arrived at the door of the Reverend Mr. Nameless,. 
Mr.. Nameless.remembered our hero, and. was well ac- 
quainted with his mistress. He knew that the reputa- 
tion of gallantry was not absolutely necessary to the cha- 
racter of a dissenting clergyman, and he knew likewise 
that no evidence is more dangerous than that of a partici~ 
pator in wickedness. What other motives may haye influ- 
enced his behaviour, or whether the conduct-that he now 
pursued was consistent with the dictates of prudence, or 
a lmowledge of human nature, it is not our business to 
eriquire: it will be sufficient to relate that before his de- 
parture, Mr. Nameless presented him with a draft for fif- 
teen pounds, and committed to his-care. the whasic bate itt» 
troductory note : 
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s Dean Sin, 
‘¢ T know the bearer of this to bea very wore. 
thy, pious servant in Christ Jesus, and doubt not that the 
young shoot will flourish unto the glory of Jerusalem. Pray 
admit him. The time fleeth, the hour of preaching is at hand, 
and I must hasten to subcribe myself, 


‘To the Reverend » Dear Brother, 
trustee of the Evangelical Se- Yours inthe Lord, 
winary at® * + * * * #, Jusnua Naweness.” 





Thediscipline of * * * * * * was not exactly suited 
to his temper or expectations: but the miseries of spare 
diet, and close confinement, were in some degree alleviated 
by the occasional receipt of 4 handsome present from his 
late mistress. As the period approached at which he was 
to be admitted on trial as a preacher, her epistles be~ 
came more ardent and more flattering, till at length she 
niade him a plain proposal of elopement, and enclosed a 
pair of éar-rings, and some other valuable articles, which 
immediately on his liberation from school he converted 
into monéy, and proceeded to the conference at Leeds, 
while his inamorata was planning the means of her 
escape. 

At the conference he was received with marks of par- 
ticular attention : Dr. C--e was above all delighted with 
the ™ rich crop of grace” that might be expected from 
the spiritual cultivation of this wonderful young man : 
he was imméeédiiitely taken into the bosom of the ‘society, 
and after canting and blaspheming till he had fatigued 
himself, and become the envy and astonishment of all his 
saintly rivals in hypocrisy, he returned on leave ef ab- 
sence to his private lodgings in the neighbourhood of 
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Carburton-street, where he had the pleasure of finding 
his inamorata, and completing his evangelical duties. 

But he was no longer.a novice in the mysteries of love. 
His sensual appetites were soon cloyed, and as he was 
equally unsusceptible of love and gratitude, and found 
that his finances would not long support the expence of 
an establishment, he thought it advisable to hasten his 
departure into the country, having previously intimated 
to the lady’s parents at what place, and beneath whose 
protection their daughter might be found. 

It may be necessary, however, to inform the reader that 
previous to his entrance at * * * * his reverend patron 
had thought it prudent that he should change his name 
from William N--- to Evangelicus, a measure which 
was readily assented to by the hosier’s lady as equally 
convenient to herself and her spiritual comforter. Under 
the latter of these appellations, therefore, neither her hus- 
band, nor her family had any suspicion of the unlucky 
footboy who had so suddenly disappeared. Before their 
arrival in town our hero had absconded, and the secret 
ef his name and situation remains unknown excepf to 
Mrs. ------, and the Rev. Mr. Nameless. 

In his person he is tall and athletic, and his appear 
ance and address are by no means characteristic. of the 
rigid methodist. His hair is not lank, nor his. coun- 
tenance cadaverous, his dress is. neither plam nor 
singular, and his discourse is both fluent and persuasive. 
But he isa perfect master of the cant of fanaticism, no nian 
is more perfectly acquainted with the arts of religions 
seduction, or better versed in the modes of benevolent 
peculation. He frequently presides at the consultations 
of the class-leaders; he accompanies to the neighbouring 
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love-feasts the daughters of his friends, and of. the mar-, 
ried sisters he is the favourite confessor. With such. 
propensities to wickedness, and means so extensive of 
accomplishing his designs, the influence of his. ministry. 
will be long lamented by the dupes of his cunning,and the, 
victims of his lawless desires. 7 


PEPIPL OLE POL EL OL 


NAUTICAL PLAGIARISM. 





¢ Ne gloriari libeat alicnis bonis, 
Suoque potuis habitu vitam degere, 
Esopus nobis hoc exemplum prodidit 
Tumens inani Graculus superbia, &c.” 
| Purp. Fan. ttt. 





, ° 


Sir, 
You have doubtless often observed the advantages. re 
sulting from bold assertion; whenan author steps forward 
and assures the world that he is the sole and original pro; 
prietor of an idea, it sometimes happens that wise men 
think it unnecessary to answer him, without reflecting 
that fools will believe him, yniess contradicted, . This 
carelessness has given stability to anumber of vulgar er- 
rors, errors which I presume, it is part of your plan. as a 
Satirist, to investigate and correct. .In the case to which 
I now allude, it is more particularly pleasing to strip the 
daw of his borrowed feathers, as 1 observe that this vulgar 
error has even become one of the watch-words of the party; 
for at a mighty constitutional dinner at Glasgow for the 
celebration of Mr. Fox's birth-day, I find the following 
toast was given, ‘“* Clerk of Eldin, theinventor of the naval 
manaucre of breaking the line, andmay British <cieace ever 
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guide British valour.” Now, Sir, E have no objection to 
these Scotch or North British gentlemen drinking the 
first and last clauses of this nautical toast , until they are 
half seas over, at the same time I beg teave to deny the po- 
sition that Mr. CLerk of Eldin was the inventor of this 
nautical manceuvre! This I know will be considered, 
North of Tweed, as a kind of sacrilege, yet it is not the 
less correct. It would lead me far beyond your limits to 
follow Mr. Clerk through all the flimsy parts of his nar- 
rative; indeed, it isunnecessary for us to examine the 
extent of the nautical ideas that he could acquire by look- 
ing at the fishing smacks from the pier-end at Leith; from 
navigating his flotilla in his father’s fish ponds, or from 
fighting all the naval battles over again with a fleet 
which like the king of Brentford’s army, he carried in his 
pocket! Lhave no doubt whatever that Mr. Clerk made 
all his friends wonder where he learned so much, and [ 
must allow him credit for the assiduity and mathematical 
precision with which he maneeuyred his adversesquadrons 
on paper; but unfortunately Mr, C, like all other folks 
who acquire a smattering of any subject, by their own in- 
dustry, imagined himself master of the business, and hav- 
ing told all his friends that Ars plans induced Rodney first 
to break the line, this was considered as another jewel in 
the crown of Scottish perspicacity. Thelidinburgh Review 
too with a kind of national feeling supports the position, 
and boldly advances, that, *- Mr.Clerk had discovered a 

system of French tactics, wh ich during three successive 
wars had escaped the penetration, or at least eluded the 
skill of our naval commanders, and that the truth un- 
doubtedly is, that the first idea of cutting the line 
originated with Mr, Clerk.” There is an old observation 
of Dr. Jo‘inson’s that “ truth is dear to a Scotchman, but 
that Scotland, &«.&ec.”"—in this case, however,! believe that 
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the reviewers were convinced of the accuracy of their posi 
tion. It may be urged by Mr. Clerk’s friends, that his book 
was approved of by naval officers; that is very true; they 
were surprized thata landsman should have such mathe- 
matica! ideas of the motions of a fleet; but as te the real 
information contaimed in his book, although it may be very 
explanatory to those landsmen who have patience to go 
through it, yeta smart ladafter serving six months in the 
channel! fleet, will have more real nautical knowledge, than 
he ever can acquire from these “ Naval ‘T'actics”; tis there, 
that paper and problems are useless—'tis there only that 
he can learn to be prepared for every variation of a change- 
able wind, anda boisterous ocean. 

Mr. Clerk though anxious to prove by induction, how 
much Rodney was indebted to Aim, is careful not to assert 
ii asa fact; hesays “ fromthe best authority, I have 
been informed “ that Lord Rodney himself at all times 
acknowledged the communication; and having from the 
first approved of my system, declared even before he left 
{ondon, that he would strictly adhere to it in fighting 
ihe enemy.” He thinks proper however afterwards to 
deem it possible that Sir George might have adopted the 
manceuvre without his teaching,and he observes with appa- 
rent regret, that his Lordship never said a word about it 
in his dispatches! If however, any of your readers will 
turn to page 298 of Mr. Cumberland’s Memoirs, they 
will find an anecdote which clips the wings of Mr. Clerk’s 
ambition. ‘The Edinburgh reviewers indeed, lament ‘ it 
as a soft of national reproach, that the author of this most 
magnificent invention——this great engine of national se- 
curity and’glory—should be left without any other reward 
than that satisfaction and consolation,’ &c. &c. Now sir, 
this ** magnificent invention” consists in two points; the 
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the second, that of tacking when to leeward, and thus cutting 
through the enemy's line; these Mr. Clerk claims as his own 
invention, but-what will his advocates say, whenI prove 
that the figst isan old British manceuvre,aud actually prac- 
tised by Lord Torrington, inthe action off Beachy-Head in 
1090; and that the second had been performed indiscrimi- 
nately both by English and Dutch, in the time of the Com- 
monwealth and the succeeding reign. Mr, Clerk, indeed, 
says, that the only idea he could form of the battles of the 
English and Dutch, is that of numerous squadronsjumbled 
together in narrow seas, without a chance of manceuv- 
ring; but Sir, we are not to measure our nautical know- 
ledge by the scale of his ignorance, if he really were igno- 
rant of the fact ; it israther curious, however, that his two 
plates illustrative of these two maueeuvres, and his whole 
plan of attack and defence connected with them, are little 
more then /ac similes of two plates with the accompany- 
ing letter press contained in Pere Paul L’ Hoste’s work on 
naval tactics, published at Paris in 1697!!! 

_ The first point is clearly proved by the following quo- 
tation from “ L’Art des Armées Navales,” page 382. 


S' EMPECHER D'ETRE DOUBLE, 
Exemple. 

“ Tout le monde, n’a pas desaprouvé !a maniere dont 
l‘amiral Herber ranger son armee, quand il arriva sur les 
rangois dans le combat de Bevesier, l’an 1690. II avoit 
quelques vaisseaux moins que nous: et il etoit resolu 
de faire ses plus grands efforts contre notre arriere garde. 
C’est pourquoi il ordonne a la premier division Holan- 
doise de tomber sur notre second division, ensuite il ouv- 
rit son armée au milieu, laissant un grand vuide par le 
travers de notre corps de bataille. Apres quoi. atan 
extremement serré ses Anglois, il les opposa.a notre ar- 
riere garde —cette ordre rendit en effet notre premiere 
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devision presque inutile, parcequ’ il lui fallut faire un 
fort longue bordee, pour revirer sur la tete des ennemis; 
et la vent aiant calme, elle ent peine de se trouver assez 
a temps pour partager la gloire de |’action.”—The second 
point is explained in the tenthsection. 


“ TRAVERSER L’ARMEE ENNEMIE.” 


‘“* on trouve dans les relations des combats donnez dans | 
La Manche entre les Anglois et les Holandois, que leurs 
armées se traversoientsouvant; c’est a dire que l’armee C 
H D qui etoit sous le vent aiant un peti couree de ]’avant 
reviroit par la contre marche, et coupoit l’armee A B au 
point E, et aiant revire une seconde foisau point C gagnoit 
Je vent a |’ennemi.” 

L’ Hoste then gives the modes of performing and of pre- 
venting these manceuvres, which any person by a slight re- 
ference may ascertain to be merely a duplicate of Mr. 
Clerk’s work, page 123 et seg. In addition to this, our 
old seamenremember that in their youth,these manceuvres 
althoughin disuse, were not forgotten; | hope therefore that 
these boastings of Mr. Clerk’s originality will never again 
be heard by, yours, 


Misox Enos, 


PLPP OS PL PL OPE 


INAUGURAL ODF, 


As recited by the Bard, OWEN AP HOWELL, ata grand 
Meeting of the Society in the Pandemonium-Hall at the 
Crown and Anchor, where he was unanimously chosen to fill 
the poeetical Chair and honorably invested with the infernal 
insignia. 





On for a hell-strung lyre, 
A voice of thunder and a muse of fire, 
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But not Promethean fire deriv'd from heaven, 
From hell, from hell must come the flame 
That gilds the patrioé’s deathless name 

And to my hand be Discorn’s trumpet given 


Hark from its rusty concave burst, 
Anarchial thunders harsh, severe 
To loyal bosoms, sounds accurst, 
But music to the patriot’s ear. 
Well pleas’d let fools and ideots dwell 
On the soft notes effeminate which swell 
From. Harmony’s sweet-chorded shell : 
We, while Malignity inspires, | 
Boast ofmore daring strains, and burn with fiercer fires. 
Blood and anarchy eternal, 
Are the joys of an infernal. 





Sounds immortal greet my ear; 
Ghosts of Marat and Ropespierre, 
With demon’s wing the midnight gale, 
And grace our orgies with a glad “ All hail !” 
Unfurl your banners waving high, 
And let them mark the bloody path we tread. 
But stay—before our hosts no banners fly, 
But in their stead 
Behold a gory, grim, and grinning head, 
Aloft advances 
Upon the murd’rous point of bloody lances, 
‘Torn from some monarch’s reeking shoulders, 
The awe and terror of beholders. 
No, no, lét British fools, to order slaves, 
Boast where Religion’s banner proudly waves, 
And as the mingled crosses fly 
The ensign hail of Curistianitry; 
“4. goddess nobler far, we worship, REASON, 
While on her shrine we offer blood and treason. 
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Now as you hatred swear to kings 


Your bard enraptur'd sweeps the strings, 

Calls forth the pow’rs of the infernal lyre, 

As to compatriots’ praise he twangs the wire 
From Pandemonium’s roofs the strains rebound 
While Discorp blows and aids the deaf’ning sound. 


Hail Nortumore! thee the Muse would woo 


To join the Pandemonium crew, 
Worthy thou the infernal band ; . 
Son of Discontent and Forty 
Nurs'd by brooding MeLaNncHoLy, 

Join the dance, and hand im hand 

Round the burning caukdron go, 

Sulphurous flames arising blue, 
Paint each cheek with livid hue, 
In the potent charms we throw 





Trouble, trouble, toil and trouble, 
Let the murkey mixture bubble, 
Be each one prepared to fling 
An offering to th’ infernal king, 
While we pray, O banish quiet 
Give us anarchy and riot ! 


The offering Cobbet first is thine; 
Quill of fretful Porcupine, 

Heart of thine own Thomas Paine, 
Stir the mixture round again, 
Dagger dipt in Acheron, 

Gouts of blood its point upon ; 


Writings next of wondrous power, 
By Treacuery at midnight hour 
Purloin’d. The flames arise 
Accepted ts thy sacrifice. 
Round and round the cauldron dance 
With more efferings now advance. 











Inaugural Ode. 


B—t in the cauldron flings 
Drops of blood from hearts of kings ; 
Lips of one who oft did vent 


Mock purity in P ts 
‘Tongue that bubbled nonsense still 
Teeth stolen from the Isleworth mill, 
Fetters from a traitor see, 

Sacred to hell and to liberty ; 

Lo! the bickering flames arise 
Accepted is his sacrifice. 





Round and round the cauldron dance, 
With more offerings now advance. 


Waithman, Waithman next supplies 
Wrote in gall malignant lies, 

And next he throws thecaldron into © 
His own sweet phiz in mezzotinto ; 
Up to the brim the flames aspire 
Ineffigy, receive the Squire.* 


Why, W——e, hesitating stand ? 
Trembles now thy daring hand 
While in the cauldron dark you fling 
Tears of an agonized king ? 
To the hell-broth, nothing loath, 
Falsehoods give confirm’d on oath, 
Brighter burn the Patriot fires 
The blue sulphureous flame aspires. 


Northmore next with sapient look, 
In his hand he holds his book, | 

Into the vase it drops like lead 
The fire’s extinct the flame is dead ! 








* Vide a hideous likeness of Robert Waithman, ESQUIRE. 
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Amid black smoke dread sounds arise 
** Rejected is thy sacrifice, 
Thy gift still grateful were to me, 
High season'd with malignity, 
But that thine anger harmless rages 
Whilst folly, folly mars thy pages.” 
But hark, what sighs breath’d harsh and hard 
Strike on the ear of your astonish’d bard? 
Fell thenthe fabric dark in mischief plann’d ? 
hii Whence are those groans 
And dismal moans 
| | Like the deep wailings of a spirit damn’d ? 
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hI From Wardle’s musky breast they came 
bE Lo! o’er his brazen cheek 
The tears of anguish break, 


lf He mourns a broken fortune and a ruin’d fame. 
But rouse thee, Wardle, wake thy patriot flame 
| Laugh at the whistling of a name, 
| The bard foretells thy griefs are ended 
And lo! thy broken fortune’s mended ; 


Thy bold compeers, are generous and willing 
And in thy begging box, 
To raise thy fallen stocks, 
Each charitably drops the tributary shilhng. 


Hark, hark again 

A doleful strain ! 

"Tis Cobbett weeping o’er the urn of Paine : 
Congenial soul! thy heart is mov'd to pity, 
And fain the bard would join thy doleful ditty, 
And wipe the scalding tears whictrpois’nous pace 
Corrosive marking deep thine iron face; 
But dry thy tears, that high priest of Reform . 
To thee resign’d, direct thou then the storm 
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Nor from the mighty task refrain 
Till with the ruin’d world thou rais’st a tomb to 
Paine. 


But here your bard would cease his song, 
Aud rolls th’ inquiring eye along, 
And hopes the meed you'll not refuse 
But crown the efforts of his Muse ; 
Tho’ not the laurel orthe bays 
Or myrtle wreath your Poet prays, 
But if the bardic honors you bestow 
Let aconite and nightshade wreathe his brow. 


POPP OL PLOLEOLIOP 


A PATRIOT’S POCKET BOOK, 


PassinG through Palace-yard on the 9th instant, im- 
mediately after the raggamuffins. and pickpockets, who 
met to consider the propriety of a reform in parliament 
had dispersed, we picked up a black leather pocket-book, 
the outside of which was so abundantly plastered with 
grease and mashed potatoes that we were on the point of 
discarding it unopened, but reflecting thatit might probably 
contain the /ittle all of some miserable object, we resolved 
to examine its contents, hoping thereby to find out the 
owner, and be enabled torestore him his property; wenow 
publish a list of the most remarkable memoranda and 
articles which we discovered in its pages and pockets, 
that he may, if he think it worth the trouble, call at our 
office and claim it. 

““ Mem. Arthur O'Connor expected to be in Flushing 
—smugg\e inyself over to Walcheren—may do him and 
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his master a service. —Mem. to change my name— Pieter 
will sound like a French one—D—n this squint of mine— 
may betray me—got safe on board—suspected by G—t— 
mistaken for a gentleman—zood joke—sunk the taylor— 
talk’d polities—-damned the Satirist—landed safely.— 
August 20th, Diddled the Widow Seaffer, of the. W ine- 
house, Quay, Middleburgh, out of great part of ber bil!l— 
the b-h cried, I laughed and ran off—sent dispatches to 
P.—ditto to B. through O'C.—those d—d ministers ordered 
me home.—Mem. to have Lord C. tried at the British 
forum--Gale Jones a good fellow; willtake my part and 
give me halfa gumea for speechifying—F. duuned me 
again for his share of the hush money—Must pay him or 
the fellow willsqueak—honor of areporter—can be proved 
by Cobbett, Cartwright, O'Connor, Dorien, Burdett, 
Buonaparte, and big-bellied Bess—Mem. to M. K. S. C. to 
B. and S. G. M.”> 'These capital letters and several mysti- 
¢al words which follow are apparently written in blood. In 
oneof the pockets we found the following copy of a letter 
together with the answer, but as the envelop of the latter 
was missing We cannot even guess at the person to whom 


it was addressed. 
“COPY OF MY LETTER TO MR. SOAMES. 


** DEAR BILE, 

* You have no doubt learnt from the advertisements and 
placards that there will be a meeting of our friends on Fri- 
day next in Palace yard, Westminster. As it is now more 
thana twelvemonth since Iwas so cruelly exposed by that 
cursed Satirist, [ think I may venture once moreto exhibit 
myself on a scaffo/d, (T mean the huslings) but as sone of 
the prejudices which were excited against memoy still 


exist among the * well-dressed rabble’ who come merc. 


to witness our proceedings, Lam anxions to be respeciubly 
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supported. Now, my dear Bill, yon must know, that 
Sherry will notattend to call me his honourable friend, 
and even our beloved Colonel has reasons for not openly 
patronizing me at this moment, you must therefore see 
the necessity of my intreating the attendance of yourself 
and your amiable fellow labourers. Iam sure you have 
not forgotten how strenuously I maintained the superio- 
rity of your honour over that of our accursed enemy, and 
therefore shall rely upon your obliging me in return, Caleb 
Baldwin the jack-assdriver, Dean the sweep, Tom Hague, 
Jumping Joe,and several other respectable personages have 
already promised me their very friendly support. D—-n 
me, but ’ll make that fellow Windham feel our conse- 
quence! Doesn't his speech against newspaper reporters 
prove the necessity of a reform in parliament? I will 
tell the meeting that it docs, I will challenge him to prove 
his charge of venality against myself and my friends, for 
he knows nothing of the 50l. bribe [took in Dorien’s crim. 
con. business, and if those cursed ideots who were about to 
squeak because I wished to pocket the whole and diddle 
them outof their share, don’t cackle, § don’t think he ever 
will; besides, if he does, what’s 501. for keepmg ® crim. 
con, action ovt of a// the newspapers? I shall also say a 
great deal about the liberty of the press, for it is a year 
since L prosecuted any body for a libel, and damme if Pil 
ever do it again while juries think my character worth no 
more than a shilling. Isupposed you have seen that al- 
tho’ P. requested a friend last year to assure the conductor 
of the Satirist that I had nothing to do withthe Morning 
Chronicle, but as a reporter, he has permitted me to pub- 
lish.a glorious libel on Lord C—, which furnished fine 
food for our friends of the Forum. P—~ is ad——d ho- 
nest fellow, and only pretended to abuse me for fear that 
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d——d Satirist sould fall foul uf him, and you know few 
gentlemen like to have al/ their actions blazoned. 
God bless you, my dear Bill, let me bear from you be- 


fore the day, and believe me 


Office, Strand, Your affectionate servant, 
Wednesday nigiit. Perenr. 


The letter which follows‘is evidently an answer to the 
above. To comprehend it thoroughly we were obliged 
frequently to consult Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue : as our readers may also be ignorant of the cant 
language, we have subjoined, in the form of notes, that 
great lexicographer’s explanations of the singular words 
and phrases which pervade this curious document. 


Peter, 

I receaved urcn, and red it last nite at a full meating of 
buzmen (1) and priggers, (2) in the onest woman St. 
Giles’s, and am sorry to inform ye that Kit the kiddy- 
nipper, (3) said as how he new you on your father’s shop- 
bord, and that you be but aqueer cull. (4) Rolin the rum- 
pad (5) also said that ure crew had disgrased emselves 
~-that Gwillim the frater (6) had squeaked beef on, his 
blowen (7) that Cobbett the rumbiter(8) wur about to blow 
the gab (9) on Windham the highflyer, (10) aad I'l tell 


(1) Pickpockets. 

(2) Robbers in general. 

(3) A taylor out of work, who robs his furmer companions, 

(4) A bad one. 

(5) A highwayman. 

(6) A vagabond who solicits charitable salscriptions on 
Salse pretences. 

(7) Betrayed his woman. 

(8) Clever cheat. 

(9) Tell all he knows of hin. P 

(10) The Tory. 
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ye what Peter, I dozent like your refusing to tip your 
comrades their quota, and if thee had sarved me so, 
damme but I'd ha’ milled ure swivel glazes (11). Imshort, 
you and ure gang be grown too queer for us; it isn’t 
every cove whose neck has been hornamentéd with a 
Norway necklace (12) that desarves our support. No, no, 
there’s honor among thieves, but split me if there’s a scrap 
of it among all ure crew, from ure upright man (13) Bur- 
dett, down to Peter the Wild Boys and when ure time 
be cumm’d I wishes yé may all breakfast with the top- 
ping cove, (14) on hearty choaks and caper sauce. So no 


more at present from 
Friday morning. W, Soames. 


Y Asada daddeedsadue 


CONFESSIONS OF A METHODIST, 


No. VI. 





[ may truly say that the Lord * seldom sends me one 
guinca tillthat guinea is owing, or wanted immediately 
some other way: and the general method of his pro- 
ceedings with me is, that when his hand has been for 


(11) Knocked out your squinting eycs. 

(12) A Pillory. 

(13) An upright man is according to Grose the chief of 
crew, he obserws that ‘* the yilest rogue in the pack is gone~ 
raily chosen to this post,"’ perhaps, however, Mr. Soames may 
here mean it to be understood in its usgal seuse 5 our readers 


must decide this point, 
(14) Jack Ketch. 
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some time closed till my debts are greatly increased, 
then the devil is let loose upon me, who issuffered, aye 
and seton, to bring them all to my view, one after 
another, even from a fifty pound debt down to a shil- 
lingone*.” Not in truth that it much mattered to me, 
for I should as soon pay the one asthe other; “ for no 
creditor ever comes and asks me for one shilling, whether 
professor or hypocrite; they send in their bills, and 
hardly ever call again; they leave them till I send or 
call to pay them,t” which they know I never do till 
the thirtieth of February, unless I am forced to it, and 
so they do not think it worth while to lose their labour, 
by dancing attendance on me before that time comes.— 
It may be supposed therefore well enough that I never 
have dealings with thesame person twice, so that I am 
in the books of many men, which I account fortanate, 
since it isa common saying when a man hath unluckily 
given offence-to another, to observe, “ hah! you are out 
of his books now.”” Ishould not so much complain of 
the Lord’s dealings with me therefore, on this score, if it 
did not seem by the cross being constantly laid on my 
shoulders, that 1 was made a sortof a packhorse to bear 
all manner of buribens light or heavy. ‘Under this I have 
at times, fretted, groaned, prayed day and night, cried, 
pleaded, sued, petitioned andentreated; and, at other 
times, fretted, murmured, complained, rebelled, kick- 
ed up, hung back, run forward, and fell down in the 
furrow: like a bulleck uwaaccustomed te the yoke. Then 
Ihave cursed like a trooper, thousands of times,” and 
wished myself at the devil, “* but here I am still, and do 
not mean to go there sooner than I'can help. Iknow that 


# Bank of Faith, Part Jl. p. $2. 
+ Ibid. p. 85. : 
+ Ibid. p. 83. 
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* the devil constantly waits upon such monuments of 
God’s mercy as myself, to find out, by hearing their con- 
fessions and prayers, what it is that galls them most, 
and when he has learnt'that, like a bloodhound after 
a wounded deer, or a bumbailiff, after a poordebtor he 
pursues as long as either life or property lasts. ¥et I 
know that this is good for me :*” for it is well to have a 
friend at hand, if occasion should fall out to make use 
of him, and I trust that I have already shewn that upon 
many occasions the devil has helped me over the style. 
One time he put it into my thoughts to go a begging, 
under pretence of raising money to pay the expence of 
building my new chapel. I imparted my design to some 
of my tried friends, and ‘‘ to begging, therefore, we went, 
and as the work of the chapel went on, so did our gains 
encrease. We found begging to be‘a delightful employ. 
Besides we sowed many spiritual things while we reaped 
carnal ; and the brethren and sisters were as happy to 
see us, as we were torob them. Aftera few of these 
trading tours we came to a conclusion’ of the business ; 
and when we sat down under the hedge, and had put 
the money into our hats, and had counted it up, we 
found it amount to the total sum of seven hundred | 
pounds.t” Yet so well had we managed our matters, 
that we were never in the least suspected. 

A. few other kind providences have just occurred to 
me, which I will set down while I think of them. When 
{ had got up in the world, and had taken my present 
residence, I resolved to keep up my state, and procure 
all the comforts about methatI could. “* There was a 
bit of waste ground lying near any garden, which I de. 


* Bank of Faith, Part II. p. $5. 
+ Ibid. p. 37. 
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termined to enclose to make it more retired,”"* and moré 
convenient for the devotions of myself and the pious 
sisters whovisited me. When I had contrived this mat- 
ter | found that I should want trees to plantit with ; this 
] mentioned to a dear friend, who immediately “ wrote a 
Ietter to a noted nurseryman, ordering the different kinds, 
and told him they must be of the prime sorts, as they 
were fora person who was a judge of trees and of fruit ; 
and that they were to be directed “ Yor tie DocToR,” 
&e. &c. Accordingly they were crawn and sent ; and 
the nurseryman wrote a letter to my fair friend, inform- 
my her that he had executed my orders; and let the doc- 
tor be as good a judge as he might, he would be bold to 
affirin, that his trees would bear fruit that should exceed 
in favour all the pills that ever that doctor had made up. 
But my friend denied it, and thought that she had ga- 
thered better fruit from the doctor's ministry than the 
doctor would ever gather from his trees; and Which I 
belicve to be true. ‘This fricud has supplied me with 
seeds and plants ever since I have had a garden, though 
she has never received one farthing for them; nor dof 
ever jntendit.+” How else she has been satisfied, I shall 
not here set down; because that is a secret between me 
gnd her! and I am none of those babblers who divulge 
secrets, when nothing is to be got by it. 

I just recollect two lucky windfalls, which I do not 
care to pass over, because they serve to make good the 
‘* wise man’s proverb which saith that a faithful man 
shall abound with blessings; the latter is true in me, 
but I will not claim the former: for [am by no means 
faithful. I speak this not in mock modesty, for God 


* Bank of Faith, p. 77. 
t Ibid. ie 78. 
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knows it is truth.*” Now how this may tally with my 
former declarations I care not; where I speak of being 
faithful, I mean faithful unto myself; and sinceweare all 
creatures of the Lord,and the work of his hands, it behoveth 
us to take care that no one of these creatures do lack 
for aught that it is in,our power to bestow, and therefore 
I do hold myself bound to take all care of myself, that I 
may not be found to neglect the Lord’s work. But, to go 
on with what I had to say: I ence found in one of my 
fields, which had a gate opening into the highway,“ a 
fine cow, but 1 know not from whom she camet,” nor 
did I ever trouble myself to enquire. I have always 
thought that to be curious overmuch' in these matters 
betrays great folly. It is no business of mine to look 
after other people's goods. ‘There is an old saying, that 
you should not look a gift-horse in the mouth: meaning 
that you should take what is given you without inquiry. 
And as I consider whatever comes within my reach: to 
be the gift of the Lord, [ ever keepthis precept most 
religiously, ‘* God's gifts are not tobe parted with, but 
in case of necessity ;}” and therefore my only care was 
to see that the cow did not stray again; so [shuther up 
in a stall for abouta fortnight, till I had got her hide to a 
colour that I liked, tor when she came to me, she bad some 
disagreeable marks about her, that did not please my 
fancy. And here again my old frieud the rat-catcher’s 
receipts were of great use to me: at the end ofa fortnight 
the cow wasin appearance quite another animal; so [ 
turned herinto my meadow, and she yielded me the firet 
week above nine pounds of most éxcellent butter. 


* Bank of Faith, p. 79. 
+ Ibid. p. 79. 
pa Ibid, p. 726 
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Another time returning home in the morning, from a 
labour of love, “ I saw seven fat sheep anda fat lamb 
in my field. I asked my man where they came from: 
He said he knew not. ‘Last night, said he, a mau 
brought them here, and I told him he had brought them 
to the wrong place, for I had bought none, and I was 
sure my master had bought none, and therefore I desired 
him totake them back again. The man said, here I will 
leave them, nor will I drive them any where else.”— 
“ And the man was right:*” but my man was wrong, 
and so I told him: but he replied thatthe man was so 
very drunk that he knew not what he was about, and he 
was afraid to take them in, for fear of getting into trou- 
ble. “ Then Tasked, how came you to take them m 
at last?” ‘ Why,” replied my man, “ the drunken 
shepherd did say,‘ I will be damned if I don’t leave them 
here,’ so lest I might prove the cause of the damnation 
ofa poor sinful soul, [ refused no longer, but took them 
in; and the shepherd wenthis way. I greatly applauded 
the charity of my man, and his kind care for the preci- 
ous soul of the ungodly shepherd ; and then I examined 
the mark of the sheep which I found to be Iuekily only a 
W;; sol directly added an H, anda cross on the shoul- 
ders, my usual marks, and then tarned them among the 
rest. of my flock; where they throve and yielded me 
good profit, We heard, in the course of the day, that. 
the shepherd was hewoailing his loss with loud lamenta- 
tion,-and secking his sheep far and near: but my house 
being lonely and it being dark when hé came, no one 


had seen him bring them there; andhe had not the least 


memory of the place from which he had streyed, 


while his drunkenness was upon him five of six milés. 


* Bank of Faith, p. 87. 
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I could not restore them for the same reason that my 
servant resolved to keep them; for what ate sevén sheep 
and a lamb, however’ fat; when weighed in the’ scale 
against the soul ofthe shepherd? So Tkeptthem till I 
sold them to the butcher. ‘“* The blessing of the Lord 
maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.” 

I have yet tospeak of “ my coach, which God sent me 
without cost, and along with it two horses without my 
purchasing them.* As soon as it came home, and the 
report Of it was gone abroad, it was traly laughable to see 
the sorrow, the hard Jabour, and sore travail, that fell 
upon some poor souls on the account of it. Their envy 
almost slew the silly ones. Some caine and walked at 
different times to and fro at the front of the hotise by the 
hour together to find out what it all proceeded from, which 
is a mystery they can- never get att ;” for I never saw a 
Bow-street officer amongst them, and I am a littlé too 
deep for any body else. I am as a wonder unto many. I 
could only just hint to such people that there is a profit- 
able “ gap where I erected my watch-tower, and in which 
ward I have sometimes been whole nights, when other 
folks have been in bed and asleep. Sometimes ‘there 
have been twenfy or more of these well wishers about 
the tinker’s state-coach, to examine matters, and look’ 
into things ; and yet care had been taken to give theny all’ 
the information that malice itself could expéct; for the 
initials of my name, W. H. together with the initials of 
my state, S, 8S.” ¢ (which are not meant fora silly collar 
of S.’S. such as carnal knights do wear, nor for Stupid 


Scoundrel as some detractors read, nor Sinner Saved, as the 
} 


* Bank of Faith, Part Il. p. 66. 
+ Ibid. p. 67. 


Ibid. p. 68, 
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vaunting coal-heaver* proclaims himself,but for something 
which I shall not here set down, but leave the ungodly 
to find out if they can,) “ these initials, I say, were put 
upon every pannel of the coach, upon the pads of the 
harness, and upon the very winkers of the bridles. And 
all this was done to satisfy those, who were the principal 
mourners on this occasion, that the thing was real and 
not counterfeit ; that it was not a hackney carriage, nor a 
glass coach; not borrowed, nor hired, nor a job; but the 
despised doctoy’s own carriage, which the king of kings 
had seat him without asking for, and ordered it of his 
own coachinaker, without the doctor’s expectation of any 
such thing. And here Loften thought of the sweet psalmist 
of Israel, when he and the four hundred troops that were 
with him, all of whom were persons in desperate circum- 
stances, such as were in distress, those that were dis- 
contented, and such as were in debt, these only joining 
him, wandered in the wilderness, and in thé woods, in 
caves, in rocks, and in strong holds, like Robin Hood and 
Little Jolin, in the forest of Sherwood.”+ I have, indeed, 
often thought that there was a great resemblance between 
the son of Jesse and Little John, forif the one was a good 
archer, the other was as good a slinger. Thinking of my 
Sern condition very naturally brought all these thieves to 
my mind; and I think f may without vanity class myselt 
among them. If will own that I was always fond of keep- 
ing goud company. 
There is one thing which has “ often astonished me, and 


* We cannot but consider the Confessionist as very ungrateful 
in (his place to the coalheaver,to whom he appears to beso much 
indebted for many passages of his Coafessions. Note dy Sa- 


tirist. 
+ Bank of Faith, Part IL. p. 68. 
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I cannot to this day account forit; but soitis. IfThave 
gone to the snuff-shop*” for an ounce of shag or short 
cut,or to the ginshop for a quartern of old Tom, “ or any 
other shop, or even at the discharging ofan hackney coach, 
if my gold has been light, ormy silver bad, and Thad 
no other, which generaily was the case, they have imme- 
diat ly cried out,“ O! never mind the brads!” and Thave 
often replied, “ Why, you don’t know me.” «The answer 
always is, “* Oh! yes, it is Billy Hoaxingdon; [know you 
wellenough. AndI am sure they know Mr. Hoaxing- 
don better than he does himself.¢” But this is so very un- 
accountable that I do not attempt to account for it: [ only 
repeat so it is. 7 

‘* Inail these things the Lord fulfilled the desires of my 
heart, though I could not muster up courage to pray for 
them.~” I have one more reigning desire in ney heart 
that has been there for many years, which has never yet 
been fully granted, though I really believe it will inGod’s 
own time and way ||:” the sister is kind; but the Lord 
hath not yet taken Mary to himself; and there are laws,— 
Ishall say no more, only “ as the apostle says, all things 
are for the elect’s sake, I really believe it has pleased the 
Lord to raise me up andsend me forth not only into the mi- 
nistry, butas a living witness of what he has done for me to 
encourage the faith of others: Nor havel a single doubt, 
but it isthe will of God that I should publish these things, 
Of this I have had a most glaring proof but this week ; for 
after I had begun this narrative, and wrote about two 
thirds of it, I got-weary of the trouble of invention, and - 
cold to the work,and laid it aside for two or three montiis. 


* Bank of Faith, Part IJ. p. 85, 
+ Ibid. : 

{ Ibid. p. 100, 
4} Ibid. p. 102, 
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But at the beginning of last week, being under my often 
infirmity, the gout inthe pocket (I call it the gout; for 
when I have gota little money Lam for gadding here and 
there into the country to visit the brethren” and treat the 
sistersand see how they Jo; but when my infirmity is upon 
me,l am confined to my work in town) being I say at 
this time afflicted with this disorder,” and haying promi- 
sed a country jaunt to one of my dear daughters in love, 
I cast matters over in my mind, and said, what shall I do? 
The answer was, sit down and finish your confessions, and 
the Lord will bless the sale of it, and that will answerpre- 
sent detnands. And, although every circumstance here 
related wasentirely gone both from my mind and memory, 
having gone to bed with a determination to finish my 
work, [no no sooner awoke in the morning, but every cir- 
cumstance that I have setdown in this latter part, came into 
my mind, set in such order, that I had nothing to do but 
to sit down and write them off hand: and no sooner had 
1 begun, than I found myself so delighted in the work, 
that my mouth has often been filled with laughter while 
Lhave been writing them.”* 


* . > * * + o * * 


1 have now, Mr. Satrrist, transcribed the whole of the 
ConFrassions or A Msruopist, as far asthe writer had 
completed them; there were some loose hints and memo- 
randums, indeed, but these would scarcely be fit for inser- 
tion in your publication. Should I, by any accident, pro- 
cure the remainder of the Conress1on1s7’sMS. you shall 
hearfrom me again. : 

MiUsOPHEN AX, 


* Bank of Faith, Part II. p. 92. 
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CIVIC INFALLIBILITY. 





“© Look ye, Gentlemen,” cries Peter in a rage, * to con. 
vince you what blind, positive, ignorant, wilful puppies 
you are, I will use but this plain argument ;-——and 
G— confound you eternally, if you offer to believe 
otherwise !” | 


Peter's Infallibility. Vide Tale of a Tub, p. 109, et seq. 





MR. SATIRIST, 


Ir has been a favourite system of some philosophers 
that although particular countries may be more virtuous 
or more wicked at one era than at another, yet the sum 
total of good or of virtue. in the world at large is thesame 
inall ages. ‘This position, if correct with respect to the 
whole, must also be true in part; of course where there 
is a deficiency of any virtue or of any moral feeling in 
any part of the world which has hitherto been remarka- 
ble for it, the accurate observer, if he chuses to look be- 
yond his nose, will be sure of finding the expatriated fugi- 
tive in some hole or corner, where he would least have 
expectedto meet with him. Now, Sir, there was a certain 
virtue, or power, or gift, or what not, long supposed to be 
peculiar to the city of Rome, or the wh— of Babylon, as 
honest John Bunyan would have called her without any 
regard tothe delicacy of his auditors, a gift which made 
itimpossible shecould ever do wrong, and which Bellar- 
mine, St. Victor, and other advocates of holy mother 
church, have called her infallibility, Vrom the late 
changes, however, it is evident that this gi/t has departed 
from the sovereign pontiff, and must therefore be either 
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on its passage to some other more favoured mortal, or 
may probably have arrived at its destination, as the same 
quantity of infallibility must necessarily have existence, 
though perhaps in another place than where it was usually 
supposed to exist. 

It may peradventure be lamented by some that his 
Holiness had not bestowed asmall portion of it, previous 
to his loss, upon some of his friends in this country, for 
although a large quantity of it might be necessary for a 
pope, yet a small portion would have been of great use to 
a chancellor, and have saved him from thechagrin of dis- 
gusting all parties, whilst striving to conciliate them,— 
‘* Between two stools, a broad bottom, &c.” ‘You know 
the rest, Mr. Satirist. 

But to return to oursubject—those, Sir, who look for #n- 
fallibility must no longer seek foritin the Vatican; I am 
happy however to find thet it has got a ledging equally 
comfortable. Yes, Sir,in spite of the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees, it has found its way to this happy country, and ts 
now safe and snug in the Guildhall of the City of London! 
You may stare, Mr. Satirist, but I am serious! who could 
be otherwise indeed when they read the motion lately 
made and carried by Mr. Waithman, that “ tn future the 
corporation of the City of London shali not RECONSIDER 
any petition, address, or other matter, onwhich they have once 
determined.” Now, pray Sir, what but an innate conscious- 
ness of infallidiliiy could have dictated or supported such 
a motion? ‘That the infallibility of the Roman pontiff is 
removed to our Guildhall, there can therefore be no long- 
eradoubt; the oniy question is, “ in whom doth it re- 
sele ?” and on this point I fear we shall haveas great a va- 
riety of opinions as ever puzzled the doctors of mother 
church. Some of those dig wigs asserted that it was in 
(he pope only,some that it was in the conclave, or in both 
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together,or in neither, but in the whole body ofthe church. 
[n like manner may the Morning Chronicle, the Statesman, 
the Independent Whig, assert it to be in the Lord Mayor, 
in the Court of Aldermen, in the Common Council, or in 
the great body of the livery! Formy own part, I was at 
first tempted to consider it asexisting in Ma. Warruman 
alone, and I was disposed to apply to him that passage in 
Bellarmine de Rom. Pontif. 

** Pontifex est doctor et pastor totius Reclesia: ergo tota 
ecclesia illum audire et sequi tenetur; ergosi illeerret tota 
ecclesia errabit”—for ifyou will only change “ Pontifex” to 
“ Waithmannus” and Ecclesia to ‘‘ Corporatio,” you will 
find it perfectly applicable, inasmuch as whenever the one 
has bungled and blundered, the other has been sure to do 
the like. 

‘¢ Ergo siille errat tota corporatio errabit !” 


To weak minds, this liability of error, may appear as 
rather incongruous to infallibility ; butas popes have been 
obliged to revoke their infallible decrees, so on a late oc 
casion have we seen this unerring orator obliged to unsay 
some of his speeches in the Civic Conclave; that however 
was before the passing of this memorable decree, which 
rivals those of the Medes and Persians of old. 


I am, Sir, yours, 


Feb. 17th, 1809. JUDAGATOR. 


AAAS, ah headed 


THE LITERARY FUND. 


Mr. Sarrrisr. 
I am avery plainman, and do not aspire, in thus pre- 
senting myself to your notice, to enter the lists with the 
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gay combatants, who wield so dexterously in your cause 
the weapons of wit and humour ; I would only make 
through you a few observations on a subject which at 
present interests me, but on which T do not profess to be 
so thoroughly informed, as to decide with confidence. 
Iff have entirely misconceived the matter, I shall be 
most happy to be corrected. 

I have from the time of its foundation regularly sub- 
scribed to the Literary Fund; understanding thatit was 
established for the purpose of relieving the distress of the 
unfortunate professors of literature ; whose fate I have 
ever considered entitled to the tenderest consideration, 
and in whose misfortunes [ have always sympathized, 
when I could only pity, and had not the power to relieve. 
—It was with the greatest pleasure, therefore, that I con- 
tributed my support to an institution, which not only 
undertook to relieve the known distresses of literary per- 
sons, but generously professing to respect the delicate 
sensibility of genius, engaged to seek out and remove 
those embarrassments, which the blameless pride, inse- 
parable from a mind of high refinement and cultivation, 
would strive to conceal. I havenever inquired how far 
these promises have been made good, but have contem- 
plated with much pleasure the flourishing state of the 
fund ; and relying confidently on the honour and zeal 
of those, to whom its application has been entrusted, I 
had hoped that no instance of extraordinary literary dis- 
tress would escape their attention. | | 

It was with no small degree ofwonder and regret, 
therefore, that I saw a few days ago, in the public 
prints, two appeals to the charity of the public in 
behalf of authors in extreme necessity, one of whom is 
stated to have maintained himself and family respec- 
tably for twenty years by his literary labours, and the 
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other for a period not much less: both referring to 
booksellers of eminence for an account of their literary 
merits and personal deserts. How then is the notorious 
existence of these two cases of distress to be reconciled 
with the professions of the managers of the Literary Fund? 
Even if they were not engaged to seek outliterary un- 
fortunates, is it not natural to suppose that before these 
authors could bring themselves to the humiliating con« 
dition of preferring this mendicant appeal to the public, 
they would apply to an institution founded for the ex- 
press purpose of relieving their distress, and preserving 
their feelings from mortification? To imagine the con 
trary, isto believe that these men have no just claim on 
the consideration of the public as literary characters, 
(which would bea supposition as uncharitable to them 
as unjust to the respectable men to whom they refer,) 
or else that they have no sense of the degradation to 
which they have submitted, which would almost ren- 
der them unworthy to be relieved. The character of 
the Literary Fund appears to me to be implicated in this 
question, Ifthey have been applied to in the present 
instances, for assistance, has it been given? If it has 
not been given, for what reasons has it been withheld ? 
If assistance has been afforded, would not the state of 
the Fund admit an allowance sufficiently ample to pre- 
vent these appeals to public charity? If not, to what 
other objects has the fund been applied? These are 
pointson whichI think some explanation due to the 
supporters of the Institution; for it would seem, that we 
must come to one or other of the following conclusions : 
either that the present claimants on the generosity of the 
| public are upworthy relief; or that the managers of the 
Literary Fund neglect their duty; or that the Fund is 
inadequate to the purposes for whith it is professedly in- 
stituted. A® opp SupscriBenre 
Feb. 21, 1810, 
VOL, VI, 
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THE CHAMBERLAIN’s SPEECH TO COLONEL 
WARDLE, 


On presenting him at Guildhall with the Freedom of the 
City in a Gold Box; done into Verse by OWEN AP 
HOWEL, Esq. Bard to the Pandemonium Society, &c. 
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et Gwrti1™m Lloyd Wardle—hem—Esquire, 
if I give you joy—and by desire, 
) 4 And in the name of my Lord May’r, 
a Waithman, and Mister Goodbehere, 
ft And livery in common hall 
| Assembled, patriots one and all, 
M4 I now present and hope ’twill fit ye, 
Le The freedom of our humbled city. 


‘To you, the *Court, Sir, bids me say, 
That having boldly dash’d away 
Thro’ mudand mire, thro’ thick and thin, 
Not heeding ministerial din; 
Nor all those yelping curs that bark ; 
ae If patriot bold with lanthorn dark, 
|e With iron crow and pick-lock keys, 
And skill to open doors with ease, 
Dares, with unshaken resolution, 








Burglary on the constitution, 

You,Omost worthy of the name, 

Not fearing infamy or shame, 

Came boldly to the charge at once, 

And struck the nation on the sconce, 

Bribing his mistress, with black slander 
pis ‘ To splash the army’s chief commander, 


We oe anes 


* Court of common council, 








The Chamberlain's Speech to Colonel Wardle. 


Pursuing still with. heart malign. 

At length you made the chief resign, 

For bravery’s self could not refuse 

To fly the filth of such Yahoos. 

For which bright conduct, Sir, they deem 
You worthy of their high esteem. 


And as you left no mischief undone, 
The freedom now of famous London, 
With thanks sincere, lhere present you, 
And what perhaps will more content you, 
And help to raise your fallen stocks, 

I give you this fine golden box ; 

It’s value, Sir, (how well it sounds) 
It’s value is an hundred pounds ! 
They humbly beg, and do believe it, 
You'll condescend, Sir, to receive it, 
A testimonial of the sense 

They have of matchless impudence, 
A virtue which is held most dear, 

By Waithman and by Goodbehere. 


And having now, great Mister Wardle, 
Aside. { And zounds! I'd rather beara fardel, 
Having severely sweated for’t] 

E:xpress’d th’ opinion of the court, 

There’s nothing left but to express 

My wishes for your happiness 

And health; if health or rest 

Can in your bosom be a guest, 

Since some men have that plaguy thing, 

A conscience, which is apt tosting, 

And may as well hope rest with fleas, 

As with a conscience ill at ease. 
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The Colonel's Reply. 


But you 4 patriot are, I hear, 

And on that score have nought to fear; 
Your patriot thinks all feeling nonsense, 
Nor heeds it—if he has a conscience; 
Will hug a hedge-hog to his heart, 

Or Porcupine, nor feels the smart. 


Now may you live, as well as we, 
Some good from your dark deeds to see, 
Yet good from evil springing out 
Is what I’m much inclin’d to doubt, 
And may mankind in general, 

Both highand low, and great and small, 
Learn from your tale that every dame 

Who has notchastity or shame, 

Wants every thing—wants truth and honour, 
And no man should depend upon her ; 
Would hang a common man or his chief, 

In short a is full of mischief, 


THE COLONEL’S REPLY. 


High is the sense I entertain, Sir, 

Of London’s kindness, and my gain, Sir, 
The freedom in esteem I hold, 

But more I prize the box of gold, 

And none less stupid than an ox 
Willsay I don’t deserve a box. 


How much I’m honoured by the gift 
To express I fain would make a shift, 
But I, nor any else, I fancy, 


Lh what degree l’m honour’d can say. 

















The Colonel's Reply. 


Strong were my nerves; unting’d my face 
When I so daring in the race, 

‘Through bribery’s filthy ways press’d on 
And hunted down my sovereign’s son; 

But now I feel all trepidation, 

At those high marks of approbation, 

My tongue’s become a faltering varlet, 

My sallow cheeks grow red as scarlet. 


But London (blessings be upon her!) 
Has giv’n me more substantial honour, 
And sent her livery-men in flocks 
To fillmy humble begging-box. 

Tis their support that bids me rise 

And boldly face my enemies, 

For such anaid I humbly thank her, 

And when we meet at Crown and Anchor, 
In Whitbread’s best I'll hob ornob all’em 
Who listen’d to my date obolum. 


You look askance as tho’ you'd say 
My hands are not too clean to day, 
Implying that it is not decent 
Thus to receive the City’s present. 

But he who ’gainst corruption stands, 
Has work enough to dirt his hands ; 
Yet will I drag her from her dark hole, 
Tho’ I myself am black as charcoal. 


Now as to whatyou say of woman 
The truth is doubted, Sir, by no man, 
And yet a man who’s not a fool 
May find her a convenient tool 
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The Colonel's Reply. 


The fairest character to daub with 

Or execute a dirtyjob with; 

But if in using her, as some say, 

He is too bold or somewhat clumsy, 

May wound himself, Sir, witha side-blow 
And lookas ruefully as I do, 


Although the prating world says nonest, 
Yet Imight deem the woman honest, 
For when with her at the Martello 
Towers, she called me saucy fellow, 
And notwithstanding all my urging 
Was just as coy as vestal virgin, 
Plain as the nose that’s in my face, 


-Youclearly have made out the case, 


And juries should be very loath 

To credit sucha one on oath; 

But, Sir, no tongue thansuch a woman’s, 
Speaks truer toa House of Commons. 


But henceforth, Mr. Chamberlain, 
I ne’er will trust the sex again, 
Not should I meet a maid as fair 
Asever breath’d the Cambrian air, 
Whom scarce twelve summer's suns had glow'd on, 
And chaste as ice on top of Snowden; 
For such I know may be beguiled, 
And of. their innocence despoiied. 


Far from their ways kenceforth I'll trudge on, 
Nor prove again a silly gudgeon, 
To bite, like fool, at woman’s hoolr, 
No, not to hang a r-——] d——. 
























Sketch of a Farce. 


And now, grave Sir, as I conjecture, 
I ought to thank you for your lecture; * 
*T'is right at times to be suspicious, 
Lest virtue’s meed should crown the vicious. 


Further I'd say, it gives me pleasure, 
To finger, Sir, the city’s treasure, 
Whilst Mister Smith, Sir, is Lord May’r, 
To patriots and the livery dear. 


To you now, Mister Chamberlain, 
I would my grateful thoughts explain ; 
Thank you for having kindly flatter’d 
A man with dirt so foully spatter’d. 


PEPPOCLLP POPOL IIL 


SKETCH. OF A FARCE, 


Frienp Sat. 

If I and the other gentlemen of the society of which I 
have the distinction to be a member, did not entertain 
as high an opinion of your honor as we do of your abili- 
ties I should not apply to you on the present occasion; 
in which the interests of the drama and of literature in 
general are as intimately involved, as the silk and cotton 
which forms a patent stay-lace.. Knowing, however, 
your wit to be as pointed and penetrating as the best 
Whitechapel sharp, and your judgment to be as clear as 
the finest India book muslin, I should have hesitated 
to take such a measure asthe present, if] had not been 
encouraged by the most flattering approbation of every 
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intelligent member of the Speculum Modorum, the distin- 
guished society to which, asI before intimated, I have 
the honour to belong. There were two or three, indeed, 
whose opinions were counter to the general voice, but 
their judgment I did not value a pin; for [know that the 
more perfect the work the more readily will ‘envy-disco- 
ver defects in it, as the slightest blemish is soon seen in a 
delicate piece of satin. 

You will permit me, then, to inform you that I have 
for some years past constantly attended the Theatres as 
soon as the shop is shut: you may haveseen me come 
in at half price; I generally sit in the second tier of boxes 
on the right hand side of the house as near tothe stage 
asI canget. I need not say how much the new plays 
and farces have tended to sharpen my wit, and enlarge 
the sphere of my sensibilities, But I may without vani- 
ty assert, as it is a fact universally admitted by all the 
fashionables who deal at our house, and therefore must 
be known to youif you area married’man, that I neyer 
servea lady with an ounce of pins, thatI1do not sport 
two or three neat points on the occasion, nor measure a 
yard of ribbon without some appropriate andsentimen- 
tal compliment. I know that in consequence I have 
obtained the appellation of the gallant haberdasher ; and 
my principal is so sensible of my value, that in considera- 
tion of the number of faircustomers who.are attracted by 
me to his house, he has advanced my salary, and ena- 
bled me to support the character of a gentleman witha 
dégree of elegance adapted to my wishes. . But this is 
rather wandering from my purpose: and yet it may 
be necessary to shew that I am notwithout claims to your 
attention. | | 

Having so long attended to the composition of modern 
dramas, I feltan ambition to becomea dramatic authgr 
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myself; and I trust that I shall be found to be as compe- 
tent tothe task as any of the gentlemen employed for 
this purpose by either of the managers. AsI determined 
to consider my subject thoroughly before I began to 
write, I took the trouble to go through all the books of 
tales for children, that I might getasimple fable: but. 
here I found that the present dramatic writers had been 
before me, and had not left a singlestory to builda scene 
upon. So after alittle consideration I hit upon an expe- 
dient, which Fam sure you will approve, asit is pal- 
pably an improvement upon the present dramatic system, 
and will simplify the business of the stage wonderfully : 
I resolved to have nofable at all, but leave the denoue- 
ment to chance and the actors. Then for incident, I 
thought of overturning tables and'screens, hiding in clo- 
sets and tubs, but all. these seem worn out; and for 
what I have done in this way I refer you to my sketch.—_ 
Character nobody thinks of now a-days you know: these 
must be made to fit the actors ; for how are they to 
play naturally any part that is not exactly their own rea] 
character? Some wits havecarried' this to a great nicety, 
and I could name one or two popular pieces, in which 
all the performers are called by their proper christian 
names; which it must be allowed is a neat invention 
enough to prevent those ynlucky mistakes which some- 
times occur: for by this means an actor, playing with 
his wife’s sister whose name is Fanity, could not 
mistake her for his wife, whose name is Nancy. 
I have not, however, adopted this plan entirely, as jit 
would deprive me of one source of humour; I mean that 
which arises from the funny names given to charactérs, 
For I hold that there may be much laughable matter in a 
name; ahd have known some writers, and those of high 
repute, who have made the length of a German name the 
VoL, VL. NN 
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whole point ef a long comic song. — L will owa, however, 
that I never heard the song excite even the ghost of a 
laugh. For dialogue, of course, I never could be at a’ 
loss, when there are those inexhaustible mines. of wit in 
existence, the jest books, and the booths in Bartholomew 
Fair; nor, though 1 make my farce musical, would there 
be any difficulty in getting my words adapted toa set of 
tunes that must please because they are old acquaintances; 
there isno scarcity of notes, you know, in this country 
friend Sat. And now, without. more preface, I subjoin a 
sketch of my farce, which I flatter myself you will believe 
is as well executed as it is designed, and which therefore 
I trust you will allow the managers, consistently with 
their present practice, cannot but receive with the highest 
satisfaction, and produce with the greatest readiness, I 
submit it to your experienced judgment, and request your 
opinion whether any alteration may be necessary, or any 
improvement might be suggested: premising, however, 
for, your direction, that. ] could not. consent te any alte- 
ration of the general design, as that might destroy its 
unity; nor could I adrait any change or variation of inc!- 
dent,.as that ‘might«lerauge some well-studied piece of 
stage-effect. It, must be equally evident to you, that any 
attempt to heighten orlowerthe toueotany. one charzcter, 
would destroy the spirit 2ud barmony of the whole, and 
asthe dialogue and songs would consist of nothing but 
what has already been often received on the stage with 
unbounded approbation and shouts of applause, tliese of 
course could not be. improyed,. With these. previous 
hints for directing your opinion, I shail be most happy 
to. receive from you, whatever suggestions may occur te 
your enlightened taste and delicate perception, 
I remain, yours, respectfully, 
B..Borzin, Sec, S..M, 
Feb. 20th, 1810 . ; 
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Any answer addressed to me at the Speculum Modorur 
Bond- street, will find me. 


> 
* 


SKETCH OF A FARCE, 
TITLE. 


Dolly Dip; or the Count in the Fat. 
CHARACTERS, 
Dip 
Count Balsomino 
Quiz 
Dip, jun. 
Gage, an Exciseman 
Mrs. Dip 
Dolly 
Fanny 

Servants, &c. . 
Act I. Scene 1. Interior of a tallow ehandler’s melting 
shop. Vats of tallow. Furnaces... Moulds for ‘cans 
dles distributed about the stage. Rods with cottons ar- 
ranged round the wings. In the flat, a stair-case opening 
to the street.—Miss Dolly, en interesting girl, fashion. 
ably dressed in flame-coloured sarsnet, discovered string 
ing cottons on rods. After .an appropriate sentiment 
tespecting the genius of the invertor of candles, and an 
meenious allusion to vestal flames, and-the wise and fool. 
ish virgins,she speaks of the cotton plant, which naturally 
introduces the subject of the slave-trade, and a plaintive 
ballad about an African lover. As soon as her song is ended 
she says afew words about love, and sits down tostringiny 
cottens again, when Count Balsomino tumbles down the 
staireasé in the flat. Dolly starts at the noise, and ismuch 
alarmed at the appearance of the stranger, whose face is 
covered with blood, and both his eyes are black. He tellg 
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her that he has just been attacked in the street by a bruiz- 
er who quarrelled with him because he did not like the cut 
of his coat. The Count and Dolly instantly conceive a 
most violent affection for each other. Duett, idea, the 
quickness with which a flame is excited bya single spark. 
The Count protests he cannot live out of her sight, and 
refuses to quither. Dolly hears ber father coming and 
grows alarmed. ‘The count goes half way up the stair- 
case, but returns again in great terror, and confesses that 
he is pursued by the bailifis.. Dolly hears her father at 
ghe daor, and persuades the Count to get into a vat of cool 
tallow. The Count when he is in the vat, sings a tender 
air, drawing a parallel between the meHing of love, and 
the melting of tallow. Just as he concludes, enter Dip 
and Quiz. Dip tells his daughter that.she must no longer 
refuse his friend Quiz, he being resolved she shall marry 
him, and leavingthem together to arrange matters, exit. 
Mem, Alt Dip’s discourse is interlarded with phrases bor- 
rowed from his trade. Quiz feels very awkward on being 
left alone with his mistress, but recovering himself a little 
strives to amuse her with a comic song; in which he 
imitates a variety of animals and ventriloquizes, plays 
punch, &c. &c. Gathering courage, he strives to snatch a 
kiss, when he is suddenly térrified from his purpose by 
the Count speaking in a hollow tone from the vat, and 
exit. ‘The Count now is just on the point of stepping out, 
when enter Dip, junior, whom he instantly perceives to be 
the bruizer, who had maimed him im the street; and he 
ateps back again in alarm. Dip, junior, who talks slang, 
sends away Dolly, and then enter to him Fanny. Love 
Scene and Duett, at the conclusion of which enter Mrs. 
Dip in a great rage with her son for making love to Fanny, 
who is their servant; beats him and Fanny with the dip- 
ping rods, andordering himto go to work, exit with Fanny 
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Enter then to Dip, junior, three or four workmen, who 
begin dipping candles, singing at the same timea glee allud- 
ing to their occupation. In the mean time, one of the 
workmen begins lighting the fire under the vatin which the 
Count is concealed, when Dolly rushes in,and screams, 
the characters form a groupe and the scene drops. 

ActIL. Same scene continued. Dolly discovered alone 
raking out the fire under the Count’s vat; and congratu- 
lating herself on her ingenious device of driving away the 
workmen by telling them theexciseman-was coming. Ad- 
dresses the Count, but receives no answer, becomes alarm- 
ed. Enter Dip and Gage. Gage examines the Count's 
vat, finds him turned into a huge candle, and threatens to 
exchequer Dip, for working without informing him. 
Workmen enter, who lift the Count out upon the stage, 
entirely covered with tallow, so as to resemble a large 
candle, with his tail sticking out at top fora wick. Gage 
persists in his charge, and Dip in denying any knowledge 
of the circumstance. Gage séts fire to the tail; when 
Dolly interferes and confesses the truth. Gage now threa- 
tens to prosecute all the Dips for murder, and is going to 
bring aconstable, when the flame of the tail having melted 
the tallow, the Count discovers himself, embraces Dolly 
and finds that Dip is the person’ to whom he is come from 
Russia with a cargo of tallow, and in search of lost sjs- 
ter, whom he discovers in Fanny. Mrs.-Dip and Fanny, 
and Dip, junior, entering at this juncture, an explapa- 
tion takes place, the Count’s black eyes are cured by be- 
ing cased in tallow, he shakes hands with Dip junior, a 
double marriage between the four lovers is agreed upon, 
and the whole concludes with a finale and chorus of tal- 
low chandlers. 
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SIR FRANCO’s THREE WARNINGS. 


Sit FkanxK, you wander from your course again, 
Indeed you must not talk in virtue’s strain, 
Confine your tongue to Cold Bath Fields and fetters, 
And leave those greater matters to your betters : 
Roar, roar away for liverty, 
But talk not of corruption’s tree, 
“ Its vigorous branches and its spreading root ;”* 
Lest merry wag in parliament, 
Should dare to be impertinent, 
And point you out—a sample of its fruit ; 
For whilst a mili shall clack in Britain’s isle, 
Your boast of purity shall raise her smile. 


And why of England’s triple warnings talk,f 
Yourself each salutary, lesson scorning ? 

Still, still, in t———n’s dangerous patlis you walk, 
Though you have twice received a fearful warning. 

First ; "neath the hangman’s axe O'Quigly bled, 

Then Despard yielded up a traitor’s head ; 

List to these warnings, for the third may be 

Useful to OTHERS on/y—DEATH TO THEE!!! 





CASSANDRA. 


*See his Speech at the Westminster Meeting. 
+ Ibid. 
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GROSS PARTIALITY OF NEWSPAPER REPOR- 
TERS. 


MR. SATIRIST, 

As I récollect having read in your 15th Number, an 
account of two very flagrant instances of a reporter's te- 
nality and dishonourable conduct,* you will not, Iam sure, 
refuse to insert this very brief epistle, although my senti-~ 
ments with regard to the gentlemen who are in the habit 
of taking the parliamentary debates differ materially from 
those which have been so warmly expressed by the daily 
and weekly journalists—~I, Sir, have had the honor ofa 
seat in the British Senate for these last twenty years, and 
have been as constant in my attendance asany independent 
member of the House of Commons. I was in my place on 
the 6th of February when Mr. Windham uttered his very 
imprudent and perhapstoo general philippicagainst the gen- 
tlemen connected with the public prints: his observations 
were principally levelled at-the reporters, whom he cer- 
tainly accused of partialityand corrupt misrepresentations; 
and notwithstanding all which has been said and written 
upon the subject, [ think no man will in future dispute 
the justice of the allegations; for these gentlemen have 
endeavoured to revenge themselves on Mr. Windham in 
a manner which must not only be considered unbecom- 
ing men of education. and_ incompatible with their public 
duty,but which also most unequivocally proves that these 
charges of partiality and misrepyesentation were not un- 
founded, 

Since the 6th instant Mr. Windham. has taken a very 
prominent part in three debates; his reply to Mr. Horner 


* Peter Fingerty. Sce vol, 3. p. 504. 
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on the motion forcommitting Dean the Printer, in particu- 
lar,was remarkably happy and unusually entertaining ; and 
even Iwho heard it anticipated great pleasure from a peru- 
sal of the report of it in the newspapers of the following 
day: but what was my disappointment, and I will add my 
indignation, when 1 found no other notice taken of this 
very excellent and witty speech (which made poor Mr. . 
Horner ashamed of hisown comparative insignificance)than 
** Mr. Windliam supported the motion of Mr. Yorke.” Eve- 
ry other speech of Mr. Windham, since he offended the 
gentlemen reporters, has been treated with similar neg- 
lect.* Now, Sir, I should like to know if parliamentary 
debates are published in the newspapers to oblige the 
speakers orto gratify the public ? Uf with the latter intention, 
is it not abominable that petty malice or mean revenge 
should deprive us of that gratification? There are doubt- 
less matiy peisons connected with the press who are in 
every respect worthy thecharacters of gentlemen and men 
of integrity, I trust these will exert themselves to remedy 
such disgraceful practices, practices which cannot fail 
to bring their profession into general contempt and ob- 
loquy. 
Lam, Sir, very respectfully, yours, 
A County Member, 


CLIL ALOE OLED PALLET 


CURIOUS BILL. 


Tne following is, positively, a literal copy of a bill de- 
livered by a Devonshire shoe-maker to a gentleman of 
considerable property, who has the original framed and 


giazed. 


* We are bappy to find that the State Chronicle, a new 
work exclusively devoted to parliamentary debates, will not be 


guilty of this gross partiality, SATIRIST. 




















To Correspondents. 231 
to J. Wotton, Dr. 
1706. *T. s d. 
Dec. 4. Clog’d up Miss - . 0 010 
Mended up Miss - - 0 0 2 
Heel tapt, bound up Madam - 0 Ol} 
1797. 

Jan.7. Toe-tapt Measter - - 0 0 8 
Feb. 20. Turn’dup, clog’d up, mendedthe maid 0 1 4 
Heel-tapt Measter - - 0 0 8 

Lin’d, bound, and put a even he 
Madam, “ ° 04°93 
March 5. Stitching Miss Kitty . - 0 0 8 
16. Soleing the maid - - O 0 8 
April 4. Tapping Madam - - - 0 0 6 
13. Putting a piece oa Measter - 0 Oo 2 
010 @ 


Received the contents, 
J. Worton, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


Want of room obliges us to postpone till ne xt month, 
anumber of very interesting articles, among which are 
some entertaining Anecdotes, and excellent Epigrams, 
which we fully intended to have inserted in our present 
Number. The White-washed Duchess is too gross and 
ungentlemanly an attack to be admitted in its present 
shape. We will, if the author pleases, polish it a little, as 
we are well acquainted with the facts to which it alludes. 
—The Widow's Cruise is excellent, and will have a dis- 
tinguished place in our next, it came too late for this 
month.—Argus is informed that we never interfere with 
the domestic arrangementsof any persons—it is only when 
vices tend to corrupt and disgust by being obtruded upon 
the public notice that we feel ourselves justified i in inflict- 
ng pproneens chastisement. 

e return thanks for numerous other favours, which 
are under considération. 





Erratum, page 159, line 2, for W——y read W——e. 
VOL. VI. 0 0 
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FIAT JUSTITIA! 


Northmore’s Washington, continued from No. XXV IIL. 
p.98. 


Since we reviewed the first six books of this extra- 
ordinary production our indignation against its author has 
considerably abated. Although Mr. Northmore’s want 
of sense was sufficiently evident in every page of his poem, 
it was not till wearrived at the description of Satan’s shield, 
inthe 8th nook, that we were convinced of his absolute 
insanity. As we sincerely commiserate his méntal infir- 
mities, we wish his pestilent nonsense had only been 
recorded on the walls of a mad-house; but as Messrs. 
Longman, Hurst, and Rees have thought proper to pub- 
lish it, in the form of a book, it is our duty to expose its 
follies and counteract its pernicious tendency. 

[tis now our task to examine the fuur last Bnooxs, but 
before we proceed we must beg jeave to revert to a 
passage in the first, which is irresistibly comical, 
and to.which our attention-has been called by the ad- 
mirable critique on this work which appeared in the 
last number of the Quarterly Revicw. ‘The reviewer, 
however, hasconcludedhis extract at the word “ pro- 
visions,” and thereby been guilty of great injustice both 
towards the poet and the honest Americans. ‘The lines to 
which we allude are these, 
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‘© Sometimes indeed 
By their great leader’s foresight they regaled 
In huts of mud and logs, but even here 
No respite could they find, for none would bring 
Provisions or supply to needy men 
Who paid in FORGED paper!!!” 


Now every body must agree, that Washington’s talent 
of “ regaling his soldiers without provisions,” was little more 
astonishing than the hard-heartedness of those who cruelly 
refused to take “ forged paper,” in payment for their goods 
** For the evils of forged paper,” (says Mr. Northmore in 
a note,) “ See Ramsey II. 132 ; Life of W. IV. 242, 255, 
268, 270,” and, he might have added, the NEWGATE 
CALENDAR, passim. 

Book VII. opens with a pathetic account of the dis- 
tresses of the American army, 


‘* Which now on every side assailed HER round,” 


in consequence, we presume, of the above unnatural an- 
tipathy to forged paper. Washington, who appears to 
love praying better than fighting, makes another appeal 
to ** the Almighty being,” who sends the goddess Liberty 
to console him with the important information that 


‘¢ Britain’s haughty flag 
That rul’d despotic o’er that element 
Which Heaven gave free to man” (and fishes he might 
have added) “ thus making power 
And right synonymous, has dared provoke 
Russia’s great Empress*, to defend the laws 
Of nature and of nations : Neutral Powers 
Havé guaranteed the rights of GOD and man !!!” 


This we confess is the first time we ever heard that 


* That staunch friend of freedom Catherine!!! 
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the rights of GOD were guaranteed by the armed neu- 
trality of old Catherine and her allies. 

The French auxiliaries arrive, and Washington as- 
sures their Commander, Fayette, that the gratitude of the 
Americans é 


“ To mighty Louis passeth utterance,’’* 


Lord Cornwallis soliloquizes,. speechifies, and resolves 
to defend York-town. Washington addresses his troops 
and the book concludes with the following exquisite 


apostrophe to the memory of Colonel Scammel. 


‘¢ Nor thee, brave Scamme!! must the Muse forget, 
Death saw thee with incautious step advance 

To trace the foe’s proud works, and with sure aim 
Made thy frail weak mortality his OWN!!!” 


By which itshould seem that Mr, Death is no longer 


one of the «mortals. a 
Book VIII. Liberty again appears to Washington 


and foretels peace and happiness to all tice world. 

She gives him an account of the wonderful services 
she has done him in secret. Such as turning aside bullets 
which would otherwise have destroyed him, &c. &c. and 
then shews him all the infernal host, and their leader, Sa- 
tan, who appears “ in thick darkness wrapt,” | 


“ Armed with his horrent shield, 
Whose broad circumference of horrors glar’d 
Like a nocturnal meteor.” | 
Hence it appears that nothing is impossible to the 
Devil, who is enveloped in darkness in the midst of light. 
We now arrive at the description of Satan’s indescriba- 


* How admirably this gratitude was displayed in. their subse. 
quent conduct towards this same mighty Louis and his mur. 
depers! ; 
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ble shield, on the surface of which were depicted sounds, 
motions, imprecations, thoughts, devils, monsters, hea- 
then gods, and sacred history. Eve and’Themis, Adam 
and Jupiter, Mereury and Moloch, &c. &c. &c. all mixed 
together in intolerable /ight and impenetrable darkness. 

Our readers will please to observe, that all the images, 
including those printed in #talics, were PAINTED, 
ENGRAVED, or EMBOSSED upon this most wonder- 
ful buckler. 


































* <¢ Onits huge boss, a vast and solid rock, 

Sat dreaded Demogorgon and around 

Pursuit and Flight, and Fear, and Uproar wild, 
And dire Confusion, mix’d with fiends from. Hell, 
Whose names the Muse disdains to bring to light, 
Here too was laughing Sin, and stalking Death, 
And Famine, grinding her insatiate teeth, 

With meagre poverty, and brutish force, 

Here Tumult BLAZ’D, and Slaughter, and dlack Fale 
Prowling for blood of victims newly slain ; 

Here Discord, trampling on-the human mind, 

Urged men to war, while pallid DARKNESS, ‘crown’d 
With dust, and tears, and blood, inwrapt the wliole. 
And in the next vast circle rose to view, 

The infernal host warring against the High’st, 

Here flaming darts in countless multitudes 

Vaulted all heaven with fier, and underneath 

The bristling myriads, met in conflict dread. 

Ilore shield with shield, helmet with helmet clasi’d, 
Here angel shock’d with angel, spear with spear, 
Aad all was clamour, discord, rage, and din. 

Not far from these was seen the host of hell 
Training their devilish engines : here their chief 
Scoffing with Belial watcied the dire effect ; | 


* This extract is rather long, but we could not discover one 
line of sense, or we would have omitted it. 
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When in an instant all the ethereal sky 

Madden’d with fury, and the chained bolts 

Mow’d down whole legions of the angelic host, 

Foul rout ensued, and all heaven’s pavement flow’d 
With nectareous ichor, such as bleeds from gods. 
And next appeared huge rocks, and woodsy and hills 
Encountering in mid sky; here Uproar rag’d 

And dire Confusion, there the horrid Moloch, 

Like amad Thyad with the god enwrapt, 

Rolling his slaughter-flashiug eye-balls round, 

Rav’d out his impious blasphemies, and swore 

That heaven should go to wrack. And next to these 
In separate divisions, blaz’d to view, 

The ancient Cronus, imprecating curses 

Against his rebel son, the thundering Jove, 

Who hurl’d his parent with his Titans down 

From highest heaven into the pitchy depth 

Of Tartarus ; where iron hinges grate r 

O’er brazen thresholds ; there is outer dark, 

And storm aod tempest, and the realm of night, 
Where Sleep and Death have fixed their drear abode, 
As far ’ncath hell, as hell’s beneath the skys 

Here the gigantic sons of heaven and Earth, 
Struggled for air, and sun, in. dreadful gloom ; 
While sage Prometheus, with his mother Themis, 
Stood counselling the great Saturnian Jove ; 

But soon repents his council ; ingrate Jove, 

Like human tyrants, now disdains his friend, 

Kicks down the ladder whence he mounts aloft, 

And laws and justice tramples ’neath his feet : 

See now the benefactor of mankind, 

Who taught them first to use their eyes, and ears, 
Doom’d in his turn the tyrant’s wrath to feel ; 

See where though chained to rugged Scythia’s rocks, 
He braves the thunderer’s ire, and scornful fells 
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The cringing Mercury, that he dares his bolts ; 
‘+ He cannot kill me,” spoke the enlighten'd sage, 
‘* Prometheus is immortal,” Scarce he said, 
When trembling Earth, struck by the forked light, 
Opened her yawning jaws, and deep involved, 
‘The dauntless hero midst the sinking wreck. 
Next unto these a giant, brood was scen, 
Threatening the heavens, aud piling with vast toil, 
The Alps on Appevines, and wp both up-rolling 
The raging Etna, and its sister fire, 
With all their rocks, and woods and waves, and flames ; 
And in the next division blaz’d to sight 
Or chieftain’s eye, tho’ purg’d of earthly dross, 
Horrours which scarce the Muse herself could count, 
Could plain distinguish, such, so great the blaze. 
Here perjured gods were seen in dreary trance 
Punish’d for breach of oath on sacred STYX : 
Here too were kings, sunk in the lap of ease, 
Sleeping profoundly, while their ministers 
Removed far from danger and from toil, 
Halloo the dogs of war, and roar aloud, 
‘* Havock, ye suns of earth, havock and blood,” 
Fools! not to know that havock, echoelike, 
Returns upon its authors. There were kings, 
Distrusting those, who most deserved trust, 
Their genuine friends, their people's firmest hope, 
And placing all their confidence in men, 
Whom gaunt ambition, and the love of power, 
Have taught so to contemn the people’s love, 
That surest prop of power, that they at last, 
Unable to retrieve their countless faults, 
Or save their country from impending fate, 
Hail ruin as their good. And near to these 
Were racks, and wheels, and superstitious firos, 
Of heathen-imitating monks, and priests, 
With human victims slain to human GODS, 
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Next Satan’s own fell deeds in happy Eden*. 

Here !ay the fiend close to the ear of Eve, 
Whispering soft disobedience to the will 

Of Adam, and her God : she with bold hand 

Plucks the forbidden fruit, and eats thereof 

With wanton eagerness, then gives the man, 

Who thro’ despair doth take ; what could he else ? 
For what is man unblest by female charm ? 

A solitary nothing. Now they joy 

In luscious wantonness, and guilt, and sin, 

While Satan laughs askance, So story says, 

Sung by th’ immortal Milton, Britain's eye. 

And next to these appear’d a dreadful sight, 

A city plunder’d by the barbarous foe. 

Here were the awful ¢emples of the gods, 

One horrid blaze of light: the gods themselves, 
Deserting their abode, thro’ guilt of man. 

Here from the lofty roofs, and battlements, 
Were frantic mothers with their infant hopes, 
Plunging to death, to escape from servitude, 

And what is worse than death. Here aged sires, 
Whose hoary locks had mov’d the hearts of brutes, 
ken at the altar’s vain security, 

Transpierc’d by hostile steel, their headless tranks, 
Thrown on their bleeding sons, while their own dogs, 
impious, were glutting in their master’s blood. 

Here prayers, and oaths, and dreadful clash of arms, 
And hollow sound of hoofs, thick clogged with gore : 
tere rape, and rapine, pillage, all combin’d 

With horrid darkness, and the gleams of steel ; 
While lucid spectres glanc’d throughout the air, 
And clamours, shrieks, and cries I(NVOLV’D the whole. 
And in the last compartment blaz’d afar 

Nature’s vast, awful, universal wreck. 

Here all the fissured earth and dreadful crash, 
Disgorg’d from yawning craters sulphurous fire ; 


* Query, Mr, Northmore’s ? bride he having recently married Miss Eden, 
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maniac nonsense as this before published ? And yet the 
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such an eahibition, restored 


All of course included within she ribs of death. Wash- 


ington 
VOL. 
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Here floating granites in the liquid mass 
Roll’d horribly; there madden’d ocean heaves 
His billowy vapours, and for mastery 































Strives with his sésfer elemental fire, 
Blotting the orb of day ; while thro’ the air 
Heaven's wrathful trumpet up to judgment calls 
The souls of men; here variegated Vice, 
And Evil now contess'd their darkest deeds, 
Quaking with horror; here pale Despotism, 
With all its cringing minions trembling stood, 
Waiting the awful sentence... Co, ye curs’ 
To everlasting fire ; that instant hell 
Ones its wide jaws, and all the infernal host 
Greet the throng’d advocates of crime and sin. 
SUCH WAS THE GORGON SHIELD OF HELL’s 
ARCH.-FIEND!!t 
And round the outer orb, thick su/phurous flames, 
In curling billows roll’d, a sea of fire. 
Satan amidst these (b/azing ) terrors deep ingloom’d, 
Sat like the shades of night.” 
Pages 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201 


s ever such unintelligrtble jargon, such inveterate 


‘of it isactually permitted to remain at large, and 
chout the streets unattended by a keeper!!! Scarce 
‘ashington, who of course was somewhat confounded 


“* By his angelic guide to reason’s light, 

When grisly Terror in the ribs of death, 

With teeth of naked stect on his pale horse, 

Sat grinning Slaughter,in his train were seen, 
Vultures and howling dogs, and ravening wolves.’’ Pp. 201, 


beseeches the goddess Liberty to remove him fron 
vi, PP . 
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from this “ scene of woe ;” but she tells him all will end ) 
well, and he exchaims, 


**T make no longer pause, but will obey 
The will of fate, and crown the work divine.’* 


Thus ends Book VIII. 


Book IX. contains an account of the speeches of Wash- 
ington, Lord Cornwallis, and Abercrombie, and a gross 
misrepresentation of the battle of York-Town. Here we 
are informed of another extraordinary human faculty 
almost as wonderful as Washington’s talent of feeding 
troops without provisions, namely, that of secing with ears, 


“8 At first his ear perceives, 
With itile observation, &c.” r, 208. 


These supernatural endowments are however satisfac- 
torily accounted for in Book X. in which we learn that 
Washington, whom we supposed to be a mere mortal, 
was in fact Omnipotent, nay that even the ALMIGHTY 
HIMSELF possessed /ess controul over earthly events 
than this American rebel! 


«¢ And now the earth had gone 
Against the will of Heaven to eternal wrack 
Had not Columbia’s chieftain seen the sterm !” Pp, 224, 


No wonder then that he should completely overthrow 
the hosts of the Devil and the king of England, which he 
is stated to have done most completely. Satan, however, 
proves a game warrior, for when all the common devils 
are dispersed, he whips into the body ofa dead British offi- 
cer, and resolves to fight inhumanshape. Michael, the 
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gtauuch friend of the Americans, soon discovers him, an 


« Smiles withia his breast.” (a new way of smiling by the bye) 
Pr. 233. 


In short, Gabriel, Washington, and the Americans come 
pletely triumph over the English, and their faithful ally, 
the Devil, who at length 

** Sped his flight 
With murkly pinions thro’ the seas of air,” 


leaving his car and his high-flying coursers which brought 
him ‘‘ at one bound” from Hell, a prize to the Americans, 
Gabriel flies after him UP to Hell, the gates of which he 
orders to be sealed, that his Devi/ship may never again visit 
earth; and Mr. Northmore gravely assures us that 


“ Henceforth the reign of peace throughout the world 
Shines undisturbed, save by some senseless few !” 


Convinced that nobody but a madman would write 
such execrable nonsense, blasphemy, and sedition as is 
contained in this little volume we shall abstain from inflict- 
ing on Mr. Northmore that exemplary punishment 
which we intended. The derangement and degradation of 
his intellects must be seriously deplored by his friends, and 
we wish not further to violate their feelings, but we con- 
jure them, as they value his future welfare, to keep him 
from all communication with pens, ink, and paper, which 
may be effectually done by fitting him with a garment, 
commonly called a straight warstcoat. 


An Appeal to his Majesty on the Stateof the Nation, &c. $e. 
By Thomas Hague, 1810. 
Attuovcn a poor half-witted wretch, for some 
cause of which weare jgnorant, may furnish this aban- 

























































































292 Memoirs of Victor Aiferi. 
doned scribbler and his wife with board and beds withis 


out receiving any pecuniary satisfaction, he will of course 
expect that the objects of his charity and affection should 
be decently attired; indeed they must feel that neglect 
of dress and cleanliness would excite disgust, and as it 
is not probable that they would procure lodgings else- 
where, on similar terms, they are doubtless extremely an- 
xious to obtain the means of pleasing the eye and gra- 
tifyimg the wishes of their protector. We therefore 
charitably suppose that this miserable libel has been pub- 
lished with the intention of raising a few shillings, to 
purchase soap, rouge, cosmetics, perfumes and raiment ; 
we however solemnly protest, that in our opiniona bur- 
glary or a highway robbery would have been a more effec- 
tiveand equally honorable means of obtaining the requir- 
ed supply ; but this author has only courage to commit 
petty larceny depredations on the public, and of all petty 
larceny offences that of endeavouring to procure money 
by falsely and maliciously scandalizing the private cha- 
racters of illustrious individuals is certainly the most 
detestable. The public however are in little danger of 
being duped by this notorious offender whose characte: 
is now universally known---his present pamphlet is mere- 
ly ahash of his former libellous falsehoods, which are 
too stale to gratify even the most depraved appetites ; 
a few common-place moral sentiments are added by way 
of garnish, but these are only calculated to-excite disgust, 
when they proceed from a wretch who notoriously exists 
by the prostitution of his————pen ! 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Victor Aifieri. Writ 
ten by himself. Translated from the Italian, 2 vols, 
8vo. Colburn, London. 1810, 

Tyovcn it does not fall immediately within our pro- 
vince as Satirists, we cannot well pass unnoticed a work 
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in which such aman as Alfieri undertakes to pourtray his 
own character, and to detail the progress of his literary 
labours, Not that we, for our own parts, entertain a 
very high opipion of the genius of this literary enthu- 
siast, estimating him only according to the rank he is er- 
titled to hold inthe republic of letters, but if we confine 
our view to the present state of Italian literature, we 
can find no name to rival that of Alfieri. ‘The bold- 
ness with which this nobleman, brought up in all the 
listlessness of Italian efleminacy, and immersed till his 
s2ven and twentieth year inan unvarying round of indo- 
lence and dissipation, bursting the fetters of luxury, 
rushed on his literary career: the persevering labour 
with which he endeavoured to supply the defects ofa 
neglected education, and the enterprizng spirit with 
which he quitted the dull and hacknied paths in which 
the writers of Italy had so long plodded, and opened 
for himself a new road to fame, these circumstances 
alone are sufficicnt to entitle him to consideration, and 
to mark him for no common character. We intend 
not, however, ii this place, to enter into any critical 
examination of his works, which aye very voluminous 
and are well known: we shall merely endeavour to 
present, inas smalla compass as we can,a slight view 
of his character, as drawa by hjmself in these me- 
moirs, 

Alfieri sets out with frankly acknowledging, that 
among all the various motives which induced him to 
become his own biographer, the most powerful was self- 
love; and he adds, ‘* in order to render this biographi- 
cal sketch more accurate, and as impartial as any which 
could be written afier my ce ath, I, who was never 
known to forfeit my promise, here covenant wah inyself 
and my readers, to free myself, as much as it is in the 
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if power of man to do, from the mist of passion and pre- 


judice, in the delineation of my own character. I have 

entered into this engagement because on the most rigor- 
na} ous scrutiny of my own character, I have found, or be- 
. lieve I have found, the good preponderate over the 
evil.” Thissounds rather extraordinary, but when the 
writer is 2 little better known, it will be found that he 
does not hesitate to tell thetruth: even when it is little 
to his credit: whether the reader will come to the 
same conclusion that he does, we do not undertake to 


ee TY ame eee 


say. 
Itwas the author's intention to have divided his work 
into five epochs, corresponding with the five ages of man, 





infancy, adolescence, youth, manhood, and old age. 
The last, however, he did not live to finish. It appears 


if that, at a very early period, he gave indications of that 
fe. ardent character for which he was through life so re- 
eh markable—Before he attained the age of seven" he fell 
ay so decply in love with some Carmelite novices, that he 
a: grew melancholy, and eat hemlock to poison himself! 
' j This i$ a little too Italian for English comprehension, 
Mi: f ‘The fear of shame seems to have had at alltimes a most 

4 i powerful influence over him; and he relates w th much 


| simplicity some amusing instances ofthis kind, during 
N the two first periods of his life. But whether it were 
owing to the general laxity of continental morals, or is 
to be charged solely to Alfieri’s individual account, his 
amatory feelings, as he calls them, appear never to have 
been restrained by any considerations of honour or prin- 
ciple. Hespeaks of his adulteries with a coolness and 
reader. In hie code of morality, indeed, adultery does 
not appear even to be classed among venial errors: for 


whenever hie mentions any circumstance respecting hin 
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self which he conceives liable to blame, he is never spar- 
ing of self-condemnation ; yet though he never seems to 
be attracted by any woman that is not married, and 
relates his amours with many that are, not one word es- 
capes him that intimates the least consciousness on his 
part of the criminality of hisconduct. He thus speaks 
of what he callshis first attachment, at a time when he 
is not quite seventeen, 


“ Having gone to spend a month in the country with two 
brothers, who were my particular fricods and associates in my 
riding excursions, I fur the first time felt, ia the most unequive- 
cal manner, the influence of the tender passion, I became 
smitten with their sister-in-law, the wife of their elder brother, 
@ young, vivacious, aud enchanting brunette. Io consequence 
of this attachment I fell into a profound melancholy, became 
restless whether in her presence, or when absent from her, aad 
so embarrassed as to prevent me utteriug a single syllable, if I 
casually met her at a little distance from her brothers-in-law, who 
never quitted her. After our retura from the country I spent 
whole days in the public walks, and in going from one street to 
another that I might have the pleasure of beholding her. In 
fine, I became a victim to. all the feelings which Petrarch has so 
inimitably depicted in some of his pieces: feelings which few 
can comprehend, and which fewer still ever experience. This 
first attachment, which never produced any serious conse- 
quences, is not even now wholly extinguished in my mind. Dur- 
ing u nceasing travels for a succession of years, it has nni- 
formly continued, without any act of volitioa or perception on 
my part, to haunt my imagination and to pursue my steps. It 
seemed like a voice crying from the inmost recesses of my heart 
«--if thou provest thysclf worthy, thoa mayst render thyself 
acceptable in the sight of this female: and should circam- 
stances change, thou mayst yet embody what lias hitherto been 
onlya shadow.” Vol. I. p. 107. 
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Thecount who at a very carly period seems to have ef- 
tertained a most sovereign contempt for Piedmont, his 
native country, takes the first opportunity of leaving it, 
and passes several years in continued travel. He intrigues 
both in Holland and England, with ‘married women of 
high rank, and speaks of lis amour in England as being 
a matter of notoriety, and as having produced the divorce 
of the wife, who had also intrigued with her husband’s 
groom. We are not so deeply read in the annals of crim. 
con. as to know the case to which the noble writer alludes, 
but he confesses, that he was much mortified to find him- 
self the rival of the groom, though it should seem that he 
himselfsought to rival the groom in his proper province. A 
principal motive for his visiting England, was to purchase 
horses, for at this time, his affections appear to have been 
nearly equally divided between them and married wo- 
men; and his qualifications would have entitled him to 
rank as one of the chief ornaments of the Whip Club of 


our time. 


*¢ I determined,” gays he, ‘* no louger to play the lord in the 
drawing-room, but the coachman at the gate, [ acquitted my- 
self in my new character of coachman with so much skill and 
address, that even io the collision of cuach-poles, so common at 
Ranelagh and other places of public amusement, I generally 
came off with honour, aud without my horses suffering the least 


ipjury.” 


Alfieri dates the commencementof his fourth epoch, man- 
hood, from the period whenheenlisted himselfinthe service 
ofthe muses,and seriously sat down with a resolution to be- 
come aman of letters. [t would be tedious, and indeed im- 
practicable in this place to follow him through all his de- 
tails of the various studies in language and grammar, 
which he with unwearied industry pursued to fit him for 


the composition of his tragedies: neither would it ane 
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swer any good purpose, as we do not propose to notice 
the works themselves, to make mention of the order in 
whicl! they were produced. For this we must refer the 
reader to the Memoirs, which at the same time that they 
will amuse by many entertaining anecdotes, will shew 


how much is to be effected by resolute perseverance. 
Naturally of a most untractable spirit and hating, as 
he expresses himself, almost to madness, every species of 
restraint, which he denominates tyranny, that he might 
be able to pursue his literary career at perfect lhberty he 
transferred all his property im Piedmont to his sister, re- 
serving only to himself a small annuity; thus making 
himself at once a citizenof the world. When he was 
near fifty he began to study Greek, and, proud of having 
at length surmounted the difficulties which opposed his 
acquiring a knowledge of that language, he instituted an 
order of Homer, of which he enrolled himself a member. 
With an account of thisorder he terminates his Memoirs ; 
and not long after its institution he died in his fifty-fifth year. 
Alfieri had imbibed the spirit of the aatient repub- 
lics, and endeavoured by his example and by his writings 
to rouse his countrymen to a sense of their degraded situ- 
ation. But though didently desirous of beholding the 
revival of Italian liberty, he disdained all commerce 
with those abandoned men, who had prostituted the 
name of liberty to gratify their criminal ambition, and 
rendered it odious. He was the most determined 
enemy of the French revolutionaries, of whom he never 
speaks but in terms ofthe most indignant contempt and 
abhorrence, However we may admire him in this respect, 
and however'we may praise his indefatigable ardour 
in the pursuit of literary fame, we cannot, upon the 
whole, love such a character as Alfieri, His temper 
VOL. VI. QQ 
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was capricious and untractable, and he affected too much 
the manners of a stoicto be amiable; while his vices, 


























which seem to torm part of his philosophy, demand our 
7. severest reprobation. His only excuse is, that, accord- 
. | ing to his own account, heappears to have beey half a 
4 madman. 

a As to the translation, though it generally conveys 
| pretty correctly the sense of the original, it is but very 
feebly executed. It reads like a translation, and is scarce- 
ly English. ‘Those, however, who are interested in the 
Memoirs of Alfieri, as an Italian writing, will of course 
peruse them in the original; those who seek merely for 
amusement, may be contented with the transiation. 
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ails 


Wells have always been considered by us as below the 
dignity of criticism; for the same reason we have ne- 
glected to notice the insulting nonsense which has been 
produced, this season, by the managers of the OPERA 
HOUSE. It is however necessary that the public should 
be acquainted with the dirty intrigues and mean evasions 
of the gentleman who, oud of sight, regulates the misma- 
nagement of this Theatre. Mr. Taylor, like Mr. Sheridan, 
possesses considerable influence over the press, and this is 
the principal engine with which he at once cajoles the 
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public and revenges himself on those performers who do 
not chuse to submit to his impositions. It ought to be 
generally known that most of the paragraphs which ap- 
peared in the newspapers against Madame Catalani were 
either written by him or inserted at his instigation. When 
the public, disgusted with the screech-ow! like shrieks of 
Calderini and the nondescript yells of Bianchi called aloud 
for the re-engagement of their favourite, their dissatisfac- 
tion was attributed by the daily prints to a wish for novelty, 
with which they, the opera house scribblers, declared would 
soon be gratified by the splendid newOpera of Romeo et Giu- 
fietta that was about to be produced ; but not one syllable 
was said about the general call for Catalani; the public 
however wisely persisted,and Mr. ‘l'aylor has been obliged 
to engage this lady, a circumstance at which every ad- 
mirer of superior talents must rejoice. 

On Saturday, the 17th instant,a serious disturbance took 
place in the pit of this Theatre, in consequence of a 
French gentleman having been refused admittance al- 
though he both offered the Duke of Queensberry’s ticket 
and money. Mr. Reid the deputy manager was called for, 
who came forward and stated that the gentleman was re- 
fused admittance at the instance of Mr. Taylor, for whom, 
he very properly observed, he did not feel himself autho-. 
rized to make any apology: it was then demanded that 
Mr. Taylor should himself explain the business on the 
following Tuesday : on whicheveninga bill, written by Mr. 
‘Taylor,wasdistributed, which instead of being an apology, 
was in our opinion an insulft.. After stating Mr. T.’s 
claims upon public patronage, which by the bye we do 
not admit to be great, it went on tosay that the managers 
had found it necessary to prevent French dalels, &c. from 
intruding themselves into the pitt. Now what had this 
to do with the refusal to admit the French gentleman be~ 
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fore mentioned2>-—He was well known to the door-keepers 
as amanof distinguished professional celebrity, he present. 
ed a subscriber's ticket, when that was refused he offered 
to pay for his admittance, and what right had the mana- 
gers or the door-keepers to refuse him ?—unless it was sti- 
pulated with the Duke of Queensberry when he purcha- 
sed the ticket, that 1t should not be transferrable to foreign- 
ers,this refusal was absolutely robbing his Grace of part of 
those privileges for which he had most liberally paid: and 
hemight, if he were so inclined, maintain an action against 
the managers for their unjustifiable conduct. Mr. T. to- 
wards the conclusion of his hand bill holds out a threat, 
that if the subscribers did not protect him in his endea- 
vours to exclude wnproper persons from the pit they 
must take the consequences; intimating, at the same time, 
that they were particularly obliged to him for having pre- 
vented the admission of a certain description of females, 
This is really too much to be patiently borne, for it is no- 
torious that ladies of this description are not only admit- 
ted every night into the prt, but that several of them have 
been allowed to exhibit themselves in the boves : this latter 
insult to the subscribers it is certainly in Mr. Taylor's 
power to obviate, although we doubt if he can legally pre- 
vent the former, so long as the intruding frail ones demean 
themselves decently and peaceably. It is greatly to be 
lamented that the management of this theatre should be 
in the hands of a person who is obliged to be invisible: an 
audience may call for him, if they please, but Mr. Taylor 
is always returned “ non est nventus,” 

As we are now upon the subject of the Opera House, we 
shall condescend slightly to notice the insulting burlesque 
of our immortal bard which was produced on Tuesday the 
20th February under the title of Romeo et Giulietta. TIfour 
readersare inclined to laugh at absurdity we advise them by 
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all means toattend therepresentation of this “ grand serious 
opera.” Madame Collini plays Paris ima sort of hermaphrodite 
dress,and whensheis runthrough the body, saves herselftrom 
tumbling on the ground, by tumbling out of the door. 

The /ovely Calderini is discovered not inthe tomb,but on 
the tomb, of the Capulets, and it appears that her friends 
were in sucha hurry to dispose of her supposed dead body 
that they forgot to undress her, for, instead of being enve- 
loped ina shroud, she illumines the dismal vault with the 
blaze of her best ball dress and jewels!!! Romeo approach- 
es the tomb, which being at least eight feet high, he finds 
considerable difficulty in kissing his beloved Juliet’s hand, 

but having at length succeeded, he chaunts a staveortwo, 
and kiils himself; thenJulict wakes and, after divers awk- 
ward exertions, descends ready dressed from her marble 
bed, discovers the fatal catastrophe, howls a melancholy 
dirge, turns suddenly round,walks ina sort of quick march 
step towards the tomb, sticks herself either with a dagger 
or a penknife, very coolly lies down, grunts, and dies!!! 

The unproductiveness of the dramatic field, of which 
we complained last month, it should seem was rather 
owing to its lying fallow for a seasoy, than to abso- 
lute sterility. It has since produced a most plentiful 
crop; whether of weeds or flowers it is our busmess to 
enquire. 

The Lyceum, not indeed on account of its merits, 
but as it took the lead in the race of novelty, is entitled 
to ourfirst consideration. We scarce know whether we 
are correct in deyominating the play produced here, a 
novelty ; though Sir James Burges only acknowledges 
himself indebted) to Massinger’s comedy of the City Ma- 
dam, for the foundation of his play, entitled Ricues. To 
us it appears to be a kind of partial restoration, effected, 
if we may so express ourselves, by a species of dramatic 
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galvanism. Many of the features of Massinger's play are 
distorted, and many of the limbs put out of their natural 
order: what degree of improvement this may have com- 
municated to its general appearance, or how far it may 
have adapted it to modern taste, we will not undertake to 
enquire. ‘To do this would lead us imtoa disquisition.on 
the genius and style of Massinger too diffuse for this 
place ; and we are the. more ready to decline the task, 
since we can refer our readers for much better informa- 
tion onthe subject than we are capable of givmg, to Mr. 
Gifford’s valuable edition of this author. Sir James has 
published his play, and the public can therefore judge 
between him and Massinger. ‘That he has published it, 
we are glad ; because it is only irom a perusal of the piece, 
and not from the manner in which it is performed, that 
its merits can be fairly appreciated, f 

Mrs, Edwin, indeed, is some counterpoise to the wretch- 
ed acting ofthe other performers; and but for her viva- 
city we have little doubt but the play had sunk on the 
very first night of its representation. We have before 
seen Mrs. Edwin attempt to personate women of fashion, 
and her affectation has disgusted us ; we have seen her 
attempt the country hoyden, and have seen nothing but 
coarse vulgarity in the place of rustic simplicity ; but 
here she had to represent a termagant, vulgar citizen’s 
wife affecting fashionable manneis, and the very quali- 
ties which rendered her unfit for the representation of 
the other characters to which we have alluded, peculiarly 
adapted her for the representation of this. Mrs. Edwin 
scolds with great spirit; and she gave great animation and 
eftect to the character. Nothing, in fact, but her vivacity 
could have kept the sluggish current of the scene in motion’ 
Some persons have faith in the good or ill-fortune of 
names: perhaps this may have had- some influence in 
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the choice of the name of this play. It is a thrifty 
maxim that riches beget riches; we are afraid the mana- 
gers of the Lyceum have had no reason to believe in the 
truth of the adage. 

But let us turn from this make-shift theatre, to the mag- 
nificence of Covent Garden. Here, if splendour of deco- 
ration, if picturesque and grandand appropriate scenery 
were all that the judgment required in dramatic represen- 
tation, here we might be satisfied with the spectacle of 
THE FREE KNIGHTS. Butit las been imagined by some, 
thata plot composed of natural incidents, characters that 
have, as their name implies, some individual character, 
and dialogue in which there issome mixture either of pa- 
thos, nature, humour,wit, or common sense, are necessary 
to the formation of a play. They who will take the trou- 
ble to analyze this production of Mr. Reynolds, and 
discover any one of these constituent parts, we will con- 
fess to be greater proficients than ourselves in the artof cri- 
tical chemistry. ; 

[f we may judge from the machine itself, it should seem 
that Mr. Reynolds had been employed to contrive some- 
thing, that sliould set all hands to work at once. So we 
have tragic actors, and farce-actors, and singers and dan- 
cers, and pantomimists, all jumbled together in the stran- 
gest confusion: a most unaccountable medley of electors 
Palatine, Barous, free Knights, Crusaders and upright 
piano—fortes; twadling old butlers,marriages by special li- 
cence in ladies chambers, horns, monks, abbots, falconers, 
chains, and banners, a banner with a dagger, and an author 
with an eye in a cloud, which might almost furnish L1s- 
TON with a hint for his favourite exclamation, ‘ it’s all my 
eye. ‘The period, at which the action of the piece is sup- 
posed to take place, is that of the crusades; but Mr. Rey- 
nolds has two plots, one serious and the other meant for 
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comic; which he has kept as distinet and unconnected as 
péssible; with the view no doubt that_if his comedy made 
people sleep, he might without inconvenience turn his 
serious part into melodrame, or if his serious scenes exci- 
ted merriment, he might as easily turn his comic plot into 
a farce. Inthis expectation, however, he has unfortunately 
failed: the public has yawned as much at his wit, as it 
has smiled at his stilted sublimity. Suppose we give a 
éketch of this spectacle. 

Act L scene 1. A spacious cavern, remains of a sul- 
phur-mine, brazen door, &c. Mr: Atkins, a free knight, 
discovered. Knocking and trumpets, enter Mr. Clare- 
mont, aprisoner, blindfolded ; he curtsies about the stage ; 
tells the terrors of the Secret Tribunal very kindly to the 
free knights, who of course knew nothing of the mat- 
ter before, is led out, and there, thanks to Mr. Reynolds, is 
anendof him. Music, rattling of chains, enter Mr.. Ege 
ton, prince Palatine, and Mr. King, his friend, a free 
knight. Prince talks aside of his secret guilt, trumpets 
again, out dashes Mr. Charles Kemble, Ravensburg, in a 
kind ofa fright, swears he will have no concern with the 
ree Knights, for they had marked his breast with blood 
so he is sure they are bloody fellows: when lo, from the 
four comers of the stage, out pop four knights in complete 
mail with helmets closed and a dagger each, with whiclr 
they would uncivilly stick Mr. C. Kemble, only he had 


just altered his mind, and consented to be one of them: 


andso there is the procession of the knights, with the dag- 
ger, banner, eye-banmner, &c. and the scene closes. 

Scene II. Mrs. Davenport, Countess Roland, very 
angry with her niece Ulrice, Mrs. Dickons, because she 
has no inclination to Mr. C. Kemble, whois a lord, but 
would rather marry her cousin Christopher, a peasant ; 
Mrs. Davenport having been housekeeper to a German 
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baron, who had marriedher. Enter Mr. Blanchard, the 
father of Mr. C. Kemble, in great glee because the prince 
is coming to witness his son’s nuptials with Ulrice. 
Enter Prince and procession. Mrs. Dickons sings a bra- 
vura. Enter Mrs. H. Johnston, Agnes; does not say a 
word, Mr. Egerton, the Prince, makes a grand start, cries 
“ha! that form! these eyes !—(exit Agnes,) the dread 
vision past, we are ourselves again !”—Music.—Exeunt all: 
but Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Simmonds—let the audience 
" know that Mr. C. Kemble is much fonder of Mrs. H. 
Johnstone than he is of Mrs. Dickons, then off goes Mr. 
Blanchard, and enter Mr. Fawcett, (Christopher) runs 
against little Simmonds, calls him“ a little twadling old 
butler,” declares himself the nephew of Mrs. Davenport, 
sings a song and exit, 
Scene 3. Love scene between Mr. C. Kemble, and Mrs. 
H. Johnstone, who brings a letter from Ulrice, desiring 
himto marry Agnes.—Thus letting the audience know, 
which they certainly never could otherwise have guessed, » 
that a Franconian peasant in the timeof the crusades 
could write a Jetter, when lords could not tell their ABC. 
Enter to them Mr. Egerton, and Mr. Blanchard with 
attendants, As soonas they are seated enter the Misses 
Adams, who hopand skip most awkwardly for about a 
minute, when, [we now copy Mr. Reynolds's own direc- 
tions for the business of the scene] “ inthe midst of the 
dance a loud knocking is heard, accompanied by trum- 
pets without. Allshewalarm except the prince, who 
expresses secret satisfaction. Music changes. Folding 
_doors are thrown open, and discover a black banner, on 
which is written in golden letters, “‘ Agnes Lindorf, ap- 
pear before the Free Knights!” Agnes stands motionless 
with terror, then runs wildly about, appealing to thedif- 
ferentcharacters. The prince menaces. All point to the 
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banner, turn away and exeunt, except Ravensburg, 
who is fol!owing when Agnes clings to him and detains 
him, Re-enter Prince, parts them, Agnes eagerly regards 
Ravensbure, who shews extreme agitation. Trumpets, 
Agnes takes Ravensburg’s hand. [Bmbraces him--Music. 
Ravensbure would detain Agnes. The prince. prevents 
him. A Free Knieht appears on the Terrace. Agnes, 
all animation; points to the Free Knight—also blesses 
Ravensburg ; is partly persuaded, and partly forced off by 
the prince Palatine.” And soends the first act. We 
find that it would carry us beyond our limits to go 
through the remaining two in the same way. It isenough 
toadd that Agnes flies from the cells of the secret tribu- 
nal; for sanctuary to the abbey of Corbey, where she is 
found by the abbot to be rightful heiress to the crown 
which the prince has usurped, and so she is married to 
Ravensburg. Ulrica is united to Christopher, and the 
wicked prince is unwillingly suffered to live. 

Nothing but ‘the admirable acting of Youne could 
have given importance to the vapid bombast of Mr. Rey- 
nolds: his personation of the abbot was alike dignified 
and impassioned. Nor is the author less indebted to the 
talents which Mrs. H. Johnston displayed asthe represen- 
tative of the persecuted Agnes; hermanner was tender, 
natural, and interesting ina very eminent degree. The 
part which Mr. C. Kemble sustained is infinitely be- 
neath his genius. As forthe comic parts, we know no 
term we could apply to them, which would express 
sufficiently their utter want of all merit. To what state 
must the invention of that writer be reduced, who ts oblig- 
ed to liave recourse to the poor expedient of calling two 
characters by the names of Roland and Oliver, that he’ 
may have an-opportnnity of sporting the very witty re- 
Wheat must we 
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think of his wit who considers it so good a joke to calla 
man a twadling old Butler, that he repeats. it half a 
dozen times! When we heard the duett between Mrs. 
Dickons and Fawcet, in which the one is supposed to 
teach a girl to sing, andthe other to teach a boy to read, 


and when we heardsuch childish trash, as 


Now, Boy, four B, A, Ba. 
Now, Girl, your sol fa. 


We really could not help thinking that the writer had 
better confine his studies to the horn book, and never 
again presume to disgracea British stage by his own con- 
temptible puerilities. But the fate of the free Knights, 
which is already decided, will warn the managers, we 
should trust against Mr. Reynolds's future abortions. 

We cannot but notice with indignation the insult 
which the managers continue to offer to the judgment of 
the town, in sending on Miss Bristow, the Columbine» 
to libel the genius of Shakespear, by her personation of 
the character of Cordelia. If they persist to do this, we 
must beg them for the sake of consistency, to cast the 
house pantaloon in the part of Lear, Bologna in the Bas- 
tard, and assign the character of Edgar to Grimaldi. 

As the impartial Satirist spéres. not the castigating rod, 
neither will he withhold that due praise which ought al- 
ways to be the meed of merit, it is with pleasure, there- 
fore, that we stop the press to notice the production of a 
new farce on Monday night last. If every dramatic wri- 
ter who tries to “ Ait or miss,” were to be as ably seconded 
by the performers, as the author of this piece, he might 
indeed be almost certain of success, but it is not always 
that Mathews has, as last niglit, an opportunity of getting 
the whip-hand of the public favour, ‘To detail the plot of 
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a farce, would be as futile as dissecting a butterfly ; it 
may naturally be expected that we should have an old 
man with a handsome daughter, a maiden aunt whose 
ideas are more juvenile than her years, a lover, a rival, 
and an Irishman; but the novelties of the evening were 
a lover who, deprived of his paternal fortune, turns news- 
editor, and a city attorney who leayes off quill-driving 
for coach-driving, and to shew himself “ prime,” pre- 
tends to be “bang up” to every thing. Some moral 
observations are slily brought forward against those phae- 
tome youths, who, emulous of Olympic fame, are to be 
seen driving through every thing, in the affected garb of 
his Majesty's mail-drivers; but those heroes of the box 
stop not for a moral any more than for an old woman ; had 
they, however, seen themselves thus reflected by the 
whimsically* appropriate costume and manners of Ma- 
thews, they might perhaps have felt that large buttons 
and a nosegay were not quite the thing. The bustle of 
the piece is well kept up, andsome equivoque is intro- 
duced not unhappily; but the cross-readings, though 
never dramatized before, do not possess sufficient novelty ; 
a good “ hit,” however, was made by the news editor, 


_ when asked for a proof of the “ reward of vice,” pro- 


mising that as soon as there was a proof, the Devilshould 
carry itto the author. DeCamp, as young Jumble, dis- 
played much versatility of talent in personating his va- 
rious disguises ; and the good humour of the house was 
so prevalent that all the performers went through their 
parts with considerable spirit. Some of the songs, parti- 
cularly Mathews’s mail ‘coach song, possess merit in 
their composition, but the music, with the exception of 
tre overture, was execrable; there is a monotony in the 
airs of most of our modern pieces, which must always 
destroy the effect of the poetry ; and that music can have 
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little intrinsic worth, which leaves not the faintest trace 
upon the memory. In short, with the exception of a few 
hisses at the encoring of a song, there was not the slightest 


mark of disapprobation shewn during the whole perform- 
ance. 


Feb, 27th, 1810. 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 





Non nostrum TANTAS componere lites !—Vinctt. 


Who shall decide when Doctons disagree 2—Pork. 





1. Kathleen, a Ballad ; by John Edwards, Esq. 

‘¢ This poem, though not always corrector dignified, yct 
kas merit.””—Litcrary Panorama, 

‘s This is an interesting Irish ballad.””"—British Critic. 

‘* This simple and interesting ballad is dedicated to Mar- 
chioness Townshend. The ballad is founded on the following 
popular story.—Mr. Edwards has made good use of his mate- 
rjals, out of which he has formed a very pleasing ballad.””~An- 
tijacobin Review. 

‘+~This story is duil enough, but it is short; while the 
poem itself is both dudl and long.”—Monthly Review. 


‘¢ Thirty-five stanzas remarkable only for their violation of 
ail acceng and quantity:”—Annual Review. 
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*€ Such is the substance of this misgrable ditty.”’——Critical 
Neview. 





2. Amore extended Discussion in Favour of Liberty of Con- 
science recommended, by the Reverend Christopher Wyvill. 

‘¢ This respectable aud well-informed friend of liberty, being 
dissatisfied with the partial efforts which have been made, or 
are now making, torclicre this aud that sect from the pressure 
of civil disabilities on account of religion, with a noble liberali- 
‘y ofmind proposes to extend the discussion,” &c, ** Mr. Wy- 
vill’s remarks are so sage and (emperate, that they musté afford 
general satisfaction.”,—Monthly Review. 

“ Mr. Wyvill, in the present publication, is anxious to es- 
tablish that unbounded liberty of conscience whielr accords with 
. the most elaborate deduclions of reason, and the most sublime 
precepts of revelation.’—Critical Review. 

‘© Mr. Christopher Wyvell has been bawling for reform 
for the last twenty years of his life, whieh -would have been 
better employed in instructing his lock in their religions dutics. 
When he asserts that the papists do not enjoy full and com- 
plete liberty of conscience, he asserts what he must know to 
be a gross falsehood, and reviles his country and her laws. 
‘Vhis hoary and wholesale reformer seems to have studied the 
scriptures with very little effect ; andif his system of liberality 
were once adopted, the * age of reason’ would speedily fol- 
low, to the destruction of all religion whateves’.’’—Antijaco- 
bin Review. 





$. Memoirs of Sir Thomas More, &c.; by Arthur Cayley 
the Younger, Esq. 

‘* The biography of that great and virtuous character, Sir 
Thomas More, is creditably executed by Mr. Cayley.”—Cri- 
tical Review (Appendix). 
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** By means of selections from More’s letters and other 
prose writings, and of a great number of anecdoies agreeably 
told, together with very characteristic and curious pieces of 
verse, Mr. Cayley has certainly given a striking exhibition of 
this memorable person.””—Eclectic Review. 

** Mr. Cayley has not indeed had. the fortane of discover. 
ing any new documents of importance : but he has made a dili- 
gent use of those which were previously kaown ; and collected 
the information which they supply, into au agreeable and in. 
teresting varrative.”’—-Annual Review. 

** We conceive Mr. Cayiey to have failed completely in what 
was chiefly to be looked for; a luminous disposition of the va- 
rious materials before him, so as to produce a pleasing and in- 
structive narration. We have seldomseen a duller: book on a 
more interesting subject. We have avoided following, step by 
step, this loose and clumsy narrative of Mr. Cayley.”+—Edio- 
burgh Review. 





4. The Crusaders, or the Minstrels of Acre. 

‘* Here is a poem of considerable merit,’ &c. ‘* This pas- 
sage is so spirited and excellent, &c.”’ “* The talents ofthis writer 
are such as ought not to rust in idleness, He displays spirét, 
animation, feeling, and on some occasions faste.’’—Annual Re- 
View. 

*¢ That this poem is an original and- fine composition, and 
that the effect ef it in many partsis very striking, cannot, we 
think, be denied, We have no doubt that it proceeds from 
some tell.skilled and well-practised haud, It contains on the 
whole so much fine writing, that though thé author chooses to 
be unknown, we are convinced he is not obscure.”——British 
Critic. ) 

‘6 A less interesting production than this, it has not been 
- very often our misfortune to encounter. There is hardly any 
kind of beauty which it Contains, and hardly any kind of fault 
in which it dues not abound, It is our earnest wish that every 
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poem which is written upon the false principles shewn by Mr. 
- Scott, will contain as tittle merit as this rhapsody, of the Crusa- 
ders ; and then we may hope that a will soon 60 out of 


fashion. Beau Monde. ; 
In this poem thereis not @ single line that rises me mes 


Y 


diocrity.”—-Critical Review ——— je 





5. Serious Attention to.Personal Holiness, a asia by 

the rw Thomas Robinson, A.M. ‘ 
“‘ From a most appropriate text, Mr. Robinson has de- 
duced a variety of most useful, impressive, and important less 
sons, on the duties ofa christian minister. With t¢ruiy chris- 
tian zeal, temper, modesty, and. firmness, he points out the 
path which his brethren have to pursuc,” &c, ‘* A certain po- 
pular preacher woyld do well to study every. line. and every 
sentence of this admirable discourse.”"—Antijacobin Review. 
‘¢ On this simple and natural plan, the author raises a very 
comprehensive and impressive sermon, every sentence of which 
deserves. the attention of every minister in the established 
chureh. ‘Its dogtrine is strictly that of the articles: its spirit 


is purely that of gehuine cvangelical religion.—Mr. Robiuson’s 


signal | success has heen owing partly perhaps, to more than’ 
common ministerial talents and personal worth.”-—Eelectic Re- 


view. 

© Mr. Robinson is, no doubt, a pious, well-mean thelinking' tone 
but he needs instruction upton the first principles of the gose 
pel, anil is extremely defitient in christian charity. "——Annual 
Retiew. | | 








